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PREFACE 

As a contributor of articles upon Welsh rivers 
' and lakes to the angling journals, I frequently 
received letters from fishermen who wished to 
be informed as to the chances of sport in various 
parts of the Principality, the kind of flies to bring 
with them, the cost of fishing, and the charges 
made by the proprietors of hotels and boarding- 
houses. These questions have proved usefril to 
me, because they show exactly the kind of infor- 
^ mation which anglers require. Taking these 
'^ ^queries as a guide, I have carefully collected as 
^ many details as possible, both from my own 
angling notes and diaries and from the experi- 
ences and recollections of friends. My aim 
y throughout these pages is to be of real practical 
-3 service to anglers who wish to visit Wales. I 
V have refrained from painting highly-coloured and 
. imaginative pictures of the sport to be obtained in 
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vi Preface 

the waters described. My tale is * plain and un- 
varnished.* 

My thanks are due to Mr. W. Senior, the 
Editor of The Field, to Mr. Anderson Graham, 
of Country Life, and to the Editor of Land and 
Water, for permission to reproduce articles which 
have appeared in their columns. 

W. M. G. 

March, 1903. 
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Fishing in Wales 



CHAPTER I 

BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION AND GENERAL HINTS 

Almost all the rivers of North Wales have a 
mountain source^ and are fed by rapidly flowing 
hill brooks. Many of the waters are broken 
for long stretches by rocks» and some of them 
are much shaded with trees in parts of their 
course. The Dee» for example, where it waters 
the district of Ederynion and the Vale of Llan- 
gollen, is wooded for miles upon either bank. A 
more open type of river is the Dovey, below 
Cemmaes. In the laiger streams, therefore, 
wading is necessary to insure sport with the 
fly-rod, though it is not often needful to wade 
deeper than just above the knees. 

The springs and rivulets of the Snowdon, Cader 
Idris, Rhinog, Arenig, Lledr, and Aran ranges 

I 



2 Fishing in Wales 

are the heads of innumerable rivers frequented 
by sahnon, sea-trout, sewin {Salmo CambricuSy 
or Welsh sea-trout), brown trout, and, in the 
case of some streams, several kinds of coarse 
fish. Trout breed in little mountain bums 
2,000 feet above the sea-level, and in tarns at 
the same altitude. When unimpeded by high 
falls, salmon and migratory trout ascend the 
smaUest runnek in time of spate. In many of the 
llyns there are trout of over 5 pounds in weight, 
while other pools swarm with fish of three or four 
to the pound. The angler for trout can vary his 
amusenaent by one day tracking an ^upland 
brook to its source, and on another fishing from 
a boat upon a broad lake. His pursuit of fish 
will lead him into some of the wildest and most 
romantic scenes in the Kingdom. Whether he 
wades the swift shallows of the * sacred Dee,' 
or drifts before the breeze in a dinghy on Talyll}^!, 
he will find himself surrounded with rare natural 
beauty. 

As I wish to impart practical information, I 
will begin by reference to the cost of fishing in 
North Wales. Hotel charges, generally speaking, 
vary from two to three guineas a week. In some 
cases this covers the hire of boats on lakes, and 
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Introduction and General Hints 3 

includes fishing in preserved lengths of rivers. 
Farmhouse apartments, with attendance, cost 
'from £l to ;fi los. for two ix>oms. There are 
many waters open to the angler by payment, 
and some that can be fished by permission of 
riparian owners or tenants of land. In one or 
two localities it is possible to obtain very fair 
salmon and trout fishing free of all cost beyond 
the charge for a license under the Controlling 
Fishery Board. For angling in the better salmon 
and trout waters one must, of course, expect to 
pay, but compared with Scotland the charges are 
not high in Wales. It may be urged against this 
that the sporting rivers and lochs of Scotland are 
much superior to the waters of North Wales. 
This may be a reasonable contention. The noted 
rivers beyond the Border and in Ireland are 
longer in their course and bigger than those of 
Wales. They grow larger fish in most instances, 
and in the opinion of many fishermen they are 
better stocked with trout, while they undoubtedly 
produce more salmon. 

I will freely concede that Welsh salmon and 
trout fishing might be, and, indeed, should be, 
very much better than it is. There is, perhaps, 
more ruthless poaching all the year round in 

1—2 



4 Fishing in Wales 

Wales than in any other part of Great Britain. 
Another cause of destruction to fish life is the 
modem system of field drainage, as pointed out 
by Mr. Willis Bund, the chairman of the Severn 
Board of Conservators. The retention of im- 
mature fish by anglers also tends to depopulate 
waters and to prevent the development of size- 
able fish. Over the drainage method we have 
no control. Industries can hardly be hampered 
in the interest of fishermen. It is also an almost 
impossible matter to entirely suppress iUicit 
fishing in remote and wild parts of the country. 
Moreover, fish-poaching in Wales is not regarded 
by the bulk of the people as a form of robbing 
one*s neighbours. In some parts of the Princi- 
pality magistrates do not care to strongly oppose 
popular feeling when a salmon poacher is brought 
before them, and the fines imposed are trifling 
and not deterrent. 

Anglers are as much addicted to grumbling 
at bad times as farmers. * The glorious imcer- 
tainty of sport,' which stimulates some minds, is 
apt to depress others when the imcertainty pre- 
vails through a long summer drought. It is then 
that the unphilosophic fisherman is wont to declare 
that fishing in a given locality is ' quite played 
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out.' One hears such complaints in Wales. 
But the complaints are by no means uncommon 
in any other part of the Kingdom. I do not wish 
to mislead brothers of the angle. Good trout- 
fishing, and in some seasons capital sewin-fishing, 
are to be enjoyed in some of the rivers of Wales. 
There are fine trouting lengths on the Dee, 
Conway, Dovey, D3rsjmni, Usk Teifi, and several 
lakes, such as Vemiew, Bala, and Talyllyn, give 
sport at the proper season to fishermen who 
take the trouble to learn the waters and to 
acquaint themselves with the newer methods of 
angling. 

In writing for the benefit of visiting fishermen, 
I shall infringe that rule of reticence which some 
anglers scrupulously observe. I wish, if possible, 
to show sport to all fair fishermen, and in giving 
them my experiences on the rivers and lakes 
with which I propose to deal, I trust that they 
will find my hints and directions of value. Very 
probably I may be reproached by selfish anglers 
for disclosing the haunts of fish to strangers. 
PersonaUy, I am not jealous of any fisherman 
who can catch three fish to my one. Nor am I 
greatly concerned at the menace of over-fishing. 
The danger to Welsh rivers and Uyns is not from 
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the number of anglers that frequent their banks, 
but from the poachers who decunate fish by illegal 
methods. I believe that an increase of keen and 
intelligent fishermen will tend to the preserva- 
tion of rivers and the improvement of fishing. 
At Festiniog, for example, in a district of poach- 
ing, there is now a fishing club of a hundred 
members, including many of the working class. 
These hundred anglers will, I hope, soon augment 
their number, and so form a body of public opinion 
opposed to all practices calculated to spoil waters 
for the fair fisherman. Much useful work might 
be done in many other parts of North Wales by 
the organization of true sportsmen. 

I am glad to learn that the trout-fishing in 
the Dovey is steadily improving. The trout in 
that river are now fairly abundant, and of a good 
weight. Several anglers took 2-pound trout and 
heavier specimens from the Association preserve 
during 1899, in spite of low water and unfavour- 
able weather. The upper lengths of the Conway 
at Pentre Voelas also afford capital trout-fishing 
in the earlier part of the season. Baskets of 
about fifty fish, from } pound and upwards, have 
been made in this water during recent years. 
On the Dysynni also trout are very abundant, 
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and give exceUent sport in the spring. Bala 
Lake has of late years yielded a large number of 
weighty trout up to 7 pounds, and Lake Vemiew 
still holds its reputation amongst anglers in all 
parts of England. 

The visitor should come to Wales provided 
with wading-stockings, brogues, and a short 
mackintosh. He need not bring a laige stock 
of flies. It is better to buy them in the different 
localities, where suitable patterns are sold for 
neighbouring rivers and Uyns. Big Scotch lake 
flies are not of much use for fishing on Welsh 
lakes. Medium-sized flies on a windy day, and 
ordinary trout-flies on a day of light breeze, will 
do the best execution. As general flies, the 
March Brown and the cochybonddu will be found 
very useful in Wales. 

The rods for salmon fishing in the Dee, Dovey, 
and Conway need not be so long as those used 
on the Shannon or Spey, though this is not a 
matter of much importance. A convertible ro d 
which can be used for either salmon or sea- 
trout, is very serviceable. Some of the most 
successful Welsh trout fishermen use a long rod 
with plenty of spring for the Dee and other big 
streams. For lake and bum fishing a ten or 
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eleven foot rod will answer well. Gut casts 
should be fine, but of good quality, for these 
dear rivers, and it is a mistake to use coarse gut 
on the lakes. Dry-fly fishing is very little 
practised in North Wales, Crystal hooks on 
fine gut for worm-fishing are useful accessories 
to the tackle-book. 

When fishing in lakes from a boat, a weight 
or heavy stone is usually slung on a rope over the 
gunwale, midships, to prevent too rapid motion 
before the wind. The boat then sails broadside 
on, and if there are two anglers in the craft, 
one should sit in the bow and the other in the 
stem. Do not always cast the flies in the direc- 
tion of the boat's course, as the shadow of the 
keel often scares big and coy trout. The lateral 
cast from either end of the skifi is generally the 
most effective mode of fishing. This method is 
less easy than allowing the breeze to blow one's 
flies on the water ; but the angler should learn 
how to get his cast out across the wind, and even 
against the wind. When the breeze is very light 
a single small fly should be tried. Spinning the 
minnow will take fish in many of the lakes. On 
Vemiew Lake trolling is restricted to a specified 
part of the water. 
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Having induced the angler to try his skill on 
the rivers and lakes of Cambria, I will proceed, 
without unnecessary discursiveness, to guide him 
to waters where he may expect to find pleasant 
sport. 



CHAPTER II 

THE DEE 

In dealing with this delightful river, I propose 
to describe four lengths of its course through the 
Principality. I will begin with the Corwen 
Preserve, a stretch with a length of bank near 
upon twelve miles in extent. This water, which 
is in the hands of an association, contains 
trout, grayling, a few salmon, and two or three 
kinds of coarse fish. To quote from the rules 
and regulations of the Corwen Fishing Associa- 
tion, *The preserve extends on the south side 
of the river Dee from Cynwyd Bridge to the east 
boundary of Carrog Ucha Farm, and on the north 
side of the river Dee from Cjmwyd Bridge to 
Carrog Bridge, with the exception of Rhagatt 
estate, and from the junction of the Alwen and 
Dee to Hafod Foot-bridge.' 
The town of Corwen nestles under the Berwyn 

Hills on the right bank of the river. There are 
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The Dee ii 

two hotels in Corwen,* and several boarding- 
houses, and the town is conveniently situated 
as a centre for the upper reaches of the Dee» several 
tributaries, and Bala Lake. The river here has 
been preserved by a club for over a quarter of 
a century. 

Beginning our survey at C3mwyd,t about two 
and a half miles by road from Corwen, we find 
a broad reach of the river admirably adapted 
here and there for fly-fishing. Below C3mwyd, on 
the left bank, we reach the junction of the Alwen 
with the Dee. The Alwen is preserved by the 
Corwen Association for about a quarter of a mile 
up. Above the foot-bridge it is private water. 
This tributary rises in Llyn Alwen, nine miles 
east of Bettws-y-Coed. It receives the waters 
of the Brenig, which flow from Llyn Ll3mbran, 
the Derwydd, and the Geirw. Llangwin Brook 
flows into the Geirw, which meets the Alwen 
at Maerdy. A day's leave can be obtained for 
some of these minor streams. There is very fair 
trouting near Uanfihangd Glyn Myfyr and at 
Cerrig-y-Druidion, ten miles from Corwen by 

* The Owen Glyndwr and The Crown, 
t Inns : Blue Lion and Prince of Wales. Beds at both 
houses. 
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road. The Ffranan flows into the Alwen below 
Maerdy. 

Below the mouth of the Alwen is a good pool 
at the head of a long, straight reach, extending to 
Corwen Bridge. There are trout and grayling 
in this length, and a good bottom for wading. 
Standing on Corwen Bridge, we have another 
broad shallow reach below. The Trewyn joins 
the Dee here on the left bank, and the Camladd 
on the right bank. Some excellent baskets 
have been made in this length below the Bridge. 
A correspondent to the Field relates the capture 
of twenty-seven trout between Carrog and Corwen 
on a hot July day. The catch was made with the 
minnow, a favourite lure here, either used as a 
spinning bait or worked in the sink-and-draw 
method. One well-known Corwen fisherman gets 
handsome creels of trout from this attractive- 
looking stretch. Waders are indispensable in 
this part of the Dee. 

Lower down we reach deeper water. There is 
a noted pool just opposite Corwen, below the 
railway bridge. Salmon are occasionally caught 
here, and there are pike in this portion of the 
river, a few perch and eels. A brook called the 
Llechog flows in on the right bank. From 
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Corwen down to Carrog there are several deep 
pools, and some fine scours for fly-fishing and the 
clear water worm. 

The charges for angling for trout, grayling, 
pike, perch, and eels are £1 is. for the season, 
6s. per week, and is. 6d. for one day. For salmon 
and sea-trout, including the other fish specified 
above, the tickets for fiishermen residing or stay- 
ing within three miles of Corwen are for the season 
£2, for the week 12s. 6d., and for the day 5s. 
Licenses issued by the Board of Dee Conservators 
for salmon and sea-trout are £1 is. per season, los. 
weekly, and 5s. daily. During the winter tickets 
are granted for grayling and coarse fish at 5s. 
for the season and is. per day. Pike from Octo- 
ber 14 to February 14. Grayling may be taken 
from October 14 to February i. Mr. W. J. Stans- 
field, Corwen, is the secretary of the associa- 
tion. 

The season for trout begins on February 14, 
and for salmon on April i. Trout tickets expire 
on October 13, and salmon tickets on November i. 
Attendants upon fishermen may not fish without 
a ticket. Minnow and worm fishing is not allowed 
imtil April i. All fish under 6 inches in length 
are to be returned to the water, and no salmon fry 
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may be retained under the Fishery Laws and the 
rules of the association. 

Below Carrog* we come to the finest length 
of trout water on the Dee. This is also the most 
beautiful part of the river between Corwen and 
the sea. Gl3m Dwr, the Glen of the Dee, lies 
between the brown Berwyns and the steep, 
shapely mountains of the Clwydian range. A 
few reaches are fairly open, but for the greater 
part this portion is fringed with coppice and rows 
of alders. To fish with any fair prospect of success 
the fisherman must wade deeply in several parts 
of this stretch. 

Coracle fishers have the advantage in this 
preserved water. From one of these canvas 
and wicker crafts you can cast under the boughs 
in pools that cannot be waded. The attendant 
handles the coracle with a paddle while you cast. 
If you are staying at Llangollen, it is a good plan 
to take the man and the coracle by rail to Carrog 
or Glyndyfrdwy, and to fish the stream down 
to Berwyn if time permits. Coracle anglers often 
make heavy creels in April and May. March, if 
mild, is a good month, and sometimes trout will 

* Hotel: Grouse. Apartments: Mrs. Davies, The Cottage, 
Carrog ; Mrs. Godfrey Parry, Llan Farm, Carrog. 
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rise in this water during cold spring winds. A 
short rod is usually preferred for coracle fishing. 

Fishermen who wade will find several fine 
streams in the Glyndwr Preserve. There are 
one or two pretty runs just below Carrog, but 
the finest water is below Glyndyfrdwy Bridge.* 
It may be pointed out that the Morwynion, a 
tributary stream on the left bank at Carrog» 
holds some fine^sized trout. The rivulet is about 
seven miles in length. It is preserved by the 
Gl5nidwr Society, 

With a good breeze blowing, the pools can be 
often fished with excellent results. But it is 
only here and there that one can cast over the 
deep water from the banks. The sharp water 
between the trees should be carefully tried. 
Sometimes the trout rise in the liveliest fashion 
in these rapids, and a f-pound fish makes a big 
fight here. There are plenty of trout in the 
Society's preserve. Coarse fish, with the excep- 
tion of big eels, are comparatively scarce in this 
length. It is a pretty sporting length of the 
river, well stocked, and carefully watched by 
keepers. 

* Hotel : Berwyn. Apartments : Rhydonen Isa, Mrs. 
Roberts (on the preserve). 
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There is another excellent stretch near Rhewl, 
a hamkt on the left bank. The mountain views 
here are charming, and in wading one catches 
glimpses of brown slopes, dells, and wood- 
crowned hills on every side. Many anglers 
prefer the Rhewl water to any other stretch of 
the Gl5mdwr Preserve. It is full of fish. The 
worm is not prohibited on this length, but the 
fly should be always used in preference. In the 
pools it is not easy to rise big fish with the fly, 
and here the minnow may be tried. But there 
is plenty of scope for the fly-rod throughout 
the whole extent of the preserve, and no better 
sport with the fly can be enjoyed in any other 
part of the Dee below Corwen. When the 
March Brown is out you will find this stretch 
a delightful water to fish. 

Sport wanes towards the end of May in the Dee. 
A yellow fly comes upon the water in legions, 
the trout are glutted, and it is difficult to induce 
them to look at an artificial lure. It is a short 
season, but in showery, genial weather it is a 
good one. The trout here are well worth the 
taking, and game fish on the hook. In June, 
July, and August you may get sport after a 
freshet, or by fishing early in the morning and 
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late in the evening. In September the trout 
sometimes rise fairly well in the daytime. Dur- 
ing the simmier months fish can be captured 
by dapping the blue-bottle under the alders. 
A short rod and strongish tackle are necessary, 
as it is often impossible to use the landing- 
net. 

From Rhewl down to the Chain Bridge at 
Berwyn there are some likely runs. Llantysilio 
Pool, above the Horseshoe Weir, often gives sport 
when rippled by the wind. Below the fall, on 
the right bank, is a trouty scour, which should 
be cast over at all times. 

Samuel Roberts, the experienced coracle man, 
who lives at Llangollen, sells special t3dngs of 
March Browns and other flies for this water. 
Some anglers use rather large flies for the preserve* 

Thanks to the public-spirited efforts of Sir 
Henry Robertson and other members of the 
Glyndwr Society, the preserve has been much 
improved for trout-fishing, and now offers strong 
attractions for the angler. Day tickets for trout 
are issued at 2s. 6d., weekly los., monthly 
£1 IS., season £2 2s. The license for a private 
coracle is ^^i is. Licensed coracle men are only 
allowed to act as attendants.^ The regulated 

2 
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charge of a licensed coracle man is 5s. per day. 
All person^, except season-ticket holders, using 
a coracle must take a ticket for the purpose, 
price 2s. 6d. for the day. The salmon-fishing 
below Glyndyfrdwy Bridge is reserved. 1903 is 
the fifty-first year of strict preservation. Tickets 
are obtainable at the Medical Hall, Llangollen, or 
from the station-masters at Berwyn, Gl5nidyfrdwy, 
and Carrog. The Hon. Secretary is Mr. George 
Wyse, Rhysgog, near Llangollen. 

From the Chain Bridge at Berwyn* to a point 
a quarter of a mile below Llangollen Bridge the 
Dee is free water. This stretch is two miles long. 
There are some good trout in the rocky course 
of the river below the Chain Bridge, and in Pentre- 
felin Pool just below. But it is almost needless 
to say that this length of the Dee is very much 
fished both by professional and amateur anglers. 
Occasionally, after a flood, you may get a few 
fish with the fly. Worm fishers are constantly 
up and down the banks. Some Llangollen 
fishermen catch a fair number of large trout 
with the minnow, used in the sink-and-draw 
style, and with the worm on fine tackle and a long 

* Hotel on left bank. Apartments : Ty Craig (Mrs. 
Windsor). 
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rod. A trout of nearly 5 pounds is to be seen 
preserved at the Royal Hotel, Llangollen. It 
was caught with a minnow by the well-known 
professional fisherman, Madoc Roberts, in a 
small deep pool at Berwyn, among the rocks. 

Pentrefelin Pool harbours some big trout. A 
coracle is needed to get near their haunts. A 
dozen sea-trout have been taken here in a night ; 
but sea-trout do not rise well to the fly in the Dee. 
There is a weir at Pentrefdin. Just above the 
weir the Eglwj^seg Brook, or Abbey Brook, 
joins on the left bank. There are a good many 
small trout in this tributary, which is private after 
the first mile or so upstream. The brook is 
overgrown, and only fishable after heavy rain. 

In the summer a few good trout may be seen 
rising in the Bridge Pool at Llangollen. Below 
Llangollen Weir is a favourite spot for salmon 
and sea-trout. A great nmnber of fish sometimes 
congregate here when the water is low, awaiting 
a flood to assist them up the pass. The pool is 
fished almost all day and night by local anglers 
when migratory fidi are numing up. Many heavy 
takes of salmon and sea-trout have been made 
here late in September and October. Worm- 
fishing is the usual mode employed by resident 

2—2 
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adepts. As soon as the river rises, the mass of 
fish push their way up the sahnon ladder, and 
the fishermen await the next spell of dry weather. 
A salmon license is required on the Llangollen 
water. The trout-fishing is free. There are a 
fair number of pike in this length and a few roach 
and eels. 

Llangollen is a very picturesque little town, 
and a pleasant stopping-place for the angler.* 
A five minutes* journey by train to Berwyn 
brings you to the Glyndwr Preserve. There are 
six miles of preserved water below the town, end- 
ing at Cefn, and- the Ceriog can be reached by 
rail to Gl5niceriog or over the hills on foot. 
There is good dace fishing in the branch canal, 
which flows from the Horseshoe Fall, Berwyn, to 
the junction with the Shropshire Union Canal. 
Day tickets for the canal are issued at threepence. 
Coarse fishermen will find plenty of roach, dace, 
and pike in the Dee below Llangollen. Elles- 
mere Lake, abounding with perch, is within a 
short rail journey. The Morda, near Oswestry, 
gives capital sport to trout anglers early in the 
season. It is more suitable for worm-fishing 
than for the fly. 

* Hotels': The Royal, The Hand, Eagles. 
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Fishing visitors shoiild come early in the season 
to Llangollen for trout-fishing in the Dee. March » 
April, and May are the best months. There is 
sometimes a spell of sport in September. The 
Ceriog* is a later river, and yields sport during 
the summer, except in dry weather. 

The Llangollen Trout and Grayling Preserva- 
tion Society issue tickets (exclusive of salmon 
and sea-trout) at the following rates: For the 
season £1, monthly 5s., weekly 2s. 6d., daily is. 
For a mile or so below Llangollen this water is 
mostly deep pools. Catherine Lingo's Pool, 
which excited the interest of George Borrow 
when he stayed at Llangollen, often holds some 
heavy salmon. It is not much use to fish for 
trout here with the fly, though fish of up to a 
pound may be sometimes tempted with the 
minnow or the worm. Dace may be occasionally 
taken here in an evening in summer, using a black 
gnat or red tag. 

Where the river broadens, above Trevor (left 
bank), there is a nice length of trouting water. 
If trout are here in any quantity they do not rise 
very freely to the fly. The length swarms with 
samlets early in the season. They give the angler 

♦ See Chapter on • The Ceriog.' 
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much trouble, and soon ruin a cast of flies. 
I have caught over sixty samlets in this water on 
a June day. They must be scrupulously returned 
to the river. Sometimes for every brace of trout 
you hook, you will catch about four brace of 
salmon fry. 

The Sun Pool at the end of this reach is a well- 
known salmon throw. There are big trout where 
the pool widens at the bend, but the best chance 
of getting one or two of them is with the worm. On 
the flat below this pool there are trout and dace, 
and an unlimited number of samlets in the spring. 

Cross to the island below, over a backwaten 
and try the sharp run under the right bank. 
You may get a good trout cm: two there. Off 
the lower point of the islet is a noted place for 
worm-fishing when the river is coloured. Trout 
of over 2 pounds have been caught here. 

About a quarter of a mile down there is some 
broken water between wooded banks. Wade 
h«:e and try the fly. If the fly is refused, as it 
often is in this water, you must resort to the worm 
and fine gut. Have three or four shot on the 
line, as the stream is very sharp. Fish up 
stream, if possible, and drop the worm into holes 
among the big stones. Some Llangollen fisher- 
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men, who know this water well, often take big 
trout here with the wonn. 

Following the river down on the left bank, 
wade in at the next length of rough, shallow 
water. This is one of the best stretches for trout, 
but they often stubbornly refuse the fly. In 
Jime, 1899, a fisherman got amongst some big 
trout here one evening, and caught a few of a 
pound apiece with the redspinner. It is a swift 
run of water to wade, and the bed of the river is 
rather rough. 

Until you come in view of the aqueduct over 
the Dee there is not much fly water. Some fair 
trout may be caught here in the rapid streams 
above the deep salmon pool. The bigger fish 
haunt the right bank. Below the aqueduct there 
are some trouty-looking scours. I cannot say that 
I have had much sport here, or, indeed, in any 
part of the Dee below Llangollen. Possibly 
other fishermen may fare better. 

The salmon-fishing in the water preserved by 
the Llangollen Trout and Grayling Preservation 
Society is reserved by a dub of limited members. 
There are several noted salmon pbcds in the length. 
Spring salmon are often caught in April and May ; 
the bigger run is later in the season. Coracles 
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are usually employed for salmon-fishing in this 
part of the Dee. Sport has declined of late years 
owing to the pollution of the river by sewage in 
the tidal water, and the increase of coarse fish, 
especially pike, which destroy a great number of 
the fry. The accumulations of sewage matter 
below Chester hinder many salmon and sea-trout 
from travelling to the upper waters. A heavy 
flood is required to clear the tidal reach of filth 
and to tempt fish to ascend. The Dee Board of 
Conservators are not at present able to mend 
matters, and the deterioration of the river is 
greatly deplored by anglers. Still, a considerable 
number of salmon are occasionally taken from 
the Dee within the Principality. Fish up to 

25 pounds weight were caught in the Llangollen 
waters during 1899. One angler captured four 
salmon in one day, and during a good run many 
fish found their way into the higher waters and 
tributaries. 

The same causes that diminish the number of 
Dee salmon probably account for the falling-ofi 
in sport with trout below Llangollen. Eels and 
pike and perch prey upon the young trout, and 
the sewage may almost poison the fish, though 
this is denied by some fishermen. At any rate, 
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it is generally admitted that this part of the Dee 
does not give the sport which might be expected 
in a river possessing many natural advantages 
for the breeding of trout. As I have no wish to 
mislead anglers, I have set down the facts plainly 
regarding the Dee below Llangollen. I shall be 
very glad if they can bring home a chaige of 
pessimism to me after trying their fortunes on 
this length. 

Visitors should note the following regulations 
of the Llangollen Trout and Grayling Preserva- 
tion Society: No fish under 8 inches in length 
are to be retained. The season conmiences on 
February 15 and ends on October 13 for trout. 
The fishing for salmon on the preserve is reserved. 
No dogs are allowed to accompany anglers. 



CHAPTER III 

THE MAWDDACH 

Rising in the bleak Highlands betwixt the 
Arenig and Rhobell Fawr, in the heart of 
Merionethshire, the Maw, or Mawddach, hastens 
down the mountain side till it falls suddenly 
60 feet, and enters a wild, wooded gorge of 
remarkable beauty. Just below the cascade, the 
first tributary of importance, the impetuous 
little Cain, mingles its waters with Mawddach, 
after tumbling over rocks of more than 150 feet 
in height in a foaming jet, known as the ' pistyll,' 
or spout. Before this confluence the main river 
is merely a mountain bum. containing a fair 
number of troutlets ; but here the bed widens 
and alternates in small, though deep, pools all 
through the picturesque Ganllwyd Valley, imtil 
it meets the tide in the broader strath between 
Cader Idris and the Afdudwy range, thence to 
pursue its course to the sea in a sandy estuary 

[a6] 
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frequented by wild-f owL At a bend in the goi^e, 
about two miles down, the Eden, a rapid moorland 
stream, joins the main river, on the right bank. 

The old name of the stream is the Maw, and 
at its mouth stands Abermaw, or, as the Saxons 
call it, Barmouth. Visitors to this district, 
despairing of the Cymric pronunciation, name 
the river as it is spelt. The euphonious rendering 
in Welsh would be something like Mouthack, and 
not Mawdack, as in English. For about nine 
miles up from Barmouth the Mawddach is 
navigable, and in summer a pleasure-launch 
steams daily to Penmaenpool,* where a long 
white bridge spans the tidal water. With the 
exception of bass, which often come up at high- 
water, and flatfish, which may be speared by 
waders, there are few attractions for the fisher- 
man in the estuary. It is above Penmaenpool 
that the fly rod can be used with any definite 
expectation of sport with sewin. Two miles or 
so further up is the highest point reached by the 
tide, and here is a long reach of wadeable water 
flowing over a gravel bed. For fly fishing this 
length is excellent. But for many years past, 

* Hotel : The George. Boarding-house: Brynmawddach 
(Mrs. Roberts). 
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until the injunction upon the Glasdyr Copper 
Mine, the bed of the reach was covered with slimy 
gray waste matter, and the stream tinged with a 
dirty milky white. In time of high flood, when 
the peat stain mingled with the white, it was some- 
times possible to catch a fish or two with a 
spinning minnow. Before the prevention of the 
pollution I have taken sewin in this stretch with 
the worm, but it was a rare occurrence to attract 
a fish with the fly, the discolouration being much 
too deep. Besides spoiling nearly two miles of 
good fishable water, these washings played 
mischief with the spawn, covering the ova on 
the redds with a sticky deposit, and so destroying 
potential thousands of sewin and trout, to say 
nothing of salmon. This trouble, however, should 
be at an end, and in a few years the Mawddach 
may regain its repute as a sewin stream. During 
high water, under former conditions, migratory 
fish were not always deterred from ascending 
to the uncontaminated pools in the Ganllwyd 
Valley ; but in dry weather travelling fish de- 
tained below soon lost their freshness, and assumed 
a sickly hue from the accretions of slime on their 
scales. I hear now that a new source of pollution 
from the Gwynfynydd gold-mine threatens to 
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spoil this river, but that the owners are taking 
steps to provide settling pits for the washings. 

Where the gorge begins to narrow, the river 
presents a series of broken and turbulent runs, 
with here and there a long black pool, containing 
fine harbour for sewin beneath big boulders. 
The Mawddach is at all times a rough stream to 
fish. Progress along the rocky banks is attended 
with some risk of tumbling, and trees and under- 
growth often impede casting on a likely run. 
After rain on the mountains the river roars down, 
a * cherry colour,' as they say on Dartmoor, 
and there is much foaming water xmfishable 
with the fly. At such times the silver or gold 
minnow can be used with effect, and the tail ends 
of the pools are then in good order for the fly. 
Sahnon are far from abundant in the Mawddach, 
but there is always the chance of rising one 
when the nets are off in the tidal portion and a 
heavy spate is coming down from the hills. The 
fish worth the angler's persistent energy during 
suitable weather, from about the middle of June 
to the end of October, are the sewin that run up 
the estuary with every tide. A 2-pound sewin 
in bis sea spangles is a lively fish to play and net 
in these brawling waters ; and when, as sometimes 
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happens, the river is in ply, the breeze favourable, 
the sky overcast, and the right flies are on the 
cast, and sport is good, it is worth one*s while 
to spend a long day on the runs between the 
Copper Mine bend and the bridge at Tjm-y-Croes. 
In this length most of the record baskets have 
been made. A quaint and cosy inn is perched 
high on the right bank. Below is one of the best 
pools, and from the fence you may see the big 
sewin leaping and sporting as the evening shadows 
brood on the heathery slopes across the brown 
river, which sings loudly in the ravine a hundred 
feet below the woods of Dolmelynllyn and the 
lonely road to Tan-y-Bwlch and Festiniog. 

It cannot be said that the Mawddach is now 
over-fished. Mr. Vaughan, of Nannau, grants 
tickets for the season at a couple of guineas, or 
at 3s. 6d. for a day. Occasionally, during the 
hohday months, there are four or five rods on 
the water after a flood ; but there are days when 
you may roam for miles without meeting a brother 
angler. The flies most in vogue are of the Welsh 
sewin patterns, somewhat bright and of medium 
size. I have foimd the gray drake, the orange 
and mallard, and the March Brown, with a little 
gold twist to the body, a useful trio to keep in the 
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book. When the water is low ordinary trout 
flies will often lure a brace or two of sewin in 
the evening. But in sewin fishing in the Mawd- 
dach, as elsewhere, it is important to remember 
that little ^x>rt can be expected when the stream 
is at dry weather level and the days hot and 
cloudless. Expert professionals, such as Madoc 
Roberts, the harper, contrive to get sewin with 
the worm and fine tackle imder the most discourag- 
ing conditions of weather and water; but the 
novice must humbly confess himself * out of it,* 
unless there is a fair push of water in the runs. 
The only chance at other times is in night fishing 
with Ught flies and deft casting. 

It is difficidt to determine the average weight 
of the sewin in the Mawddach. Let us say 
about a pound. The bigger fish, including 
an occasional 3-pounder, are mostly caught in 
the Barmouth nets. Those that escape the nets 
include a fair proportion of 2-pound fish. With- 
out doubt the worm fishers make the heaviest 
baskets, taking the season through ; but the fly 
is more generally used on the preserved water, 
I have known a catch of fifteen sewin taken with 
the Devon minnow in a few hours during a flood. 
Fly fishermen are usually contented if they take 
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from two to three brace. There are, of course, 
those rare red-letter days when the sewin dart 
savagely at the flies. But against these very 
infrequent experiences one has to set a longish 
list of blank days and poor days. There is not 
much of the element of certainty in sewin-fishing. 
Times are not as they were. 

If the Mawddach is not over-fished, it is, un- 
fortunately, considerably poached by miners. 
Six keepers could hardly cope with the practice 
of snatching. The operation is quick, and there 
is no cumbersome paraphernalia to drag about. 
An adept at snatching will beat any fair fisherman 
on the river in respect of * takes.' The Barmouth 
netsmen and the poachers above get most of the 
fim when the water is low. However, the Mawd- 
dach is no exception to the general rule in this 
matter, and the angler must count upon these 
adverse conditions while he consoles himself that 
his chance comes now and again with a spate 
and a big run of fish to the upper water. There 
are good hotels at Dolgelly* under two miles 
from the stream, and quarters at the T5m-y-Croes 
Hotel, overlooking the river. 

Brown trout are not very plentiful in the 

* Hotels: Golden Lion, Angel. Apartments : Frondirion. 
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Mawddach, unless the fingerlings that swarm on 
some of the shallows are worthy to be called 
trout. Now and again, early in the season^ 
before the sewin begin to run, you may make a 
modest basket with the fly. For trout, however, 
the fisherman must go to the tributaries and the 
mountain lakes. The Camlan stream, which 
joins the Mawddach near Tyn-y-Croes, is well 
stocked with trout of ^ potmd and some bigger 
fish, but it is now in private hands. Lesser tribu- 
taries of the Mawddach hold plenty of small trout, 
and occasionally sewin are able to ascend a short 
distance up these brooks. The Wnion, which 
joins the main stream below DolgeUy, sometimes 
gives good sport with sewin. Most of this river 
is preserved by landowners, but a length of 
about three-quarters of a mile below Dolgelly 
can be fished on payment of a nominal charge of 
7s. 6d. for the season. At times a considerable 
number of sewin jomney up the Wnion, and a 
few salmon go up to spawn. It is doubtful 
whether many of the migrants return to the sea, 
for the stream is small and shallow in the upper 
reaches, and there is a good deal of winter poaching. 
The niunerotis feeders of the Wnion are plentifully 
supplied with trout of the average bum size. 

3 



CHAPTER IV 

REDFINS AT DOLGELLY 

There are many anglers of wide and varied 
experience, having an acquaintance with several 
local species of salmonida, who have never heard 
of ' redfins.' When I was told that the Wnion, 
which flows through Dolgelly, abounds in the 
spring-time with a ' kind of silvery trout, with a 
red fin near the tail,' I was disposed to beUeve 
that these fish were the young of sewin. But 
upon inquiry I discovered that the redfin is a 
fish that has puzzled several distinguished ichthy- 
ologists. Frank Buckland and Cholmondeley 
Pennell have recognised a new variety of the 
salmon family in this mysterious little fish, 
which is only to be found in the Wnion and the 
tidal waters of the Mawddach between the begin- 
ning of February and the middle of May. For 
some time past Mr. Calderwood has devoted 
considerable study to this * kind of silvery trout,' 

[34] 
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and I understand that he will shortly publish 
the result of his research. The local theory of the 
redfin classification is that the fish is a cross 
between the brown trout and the sewin or Salmo 
CamMcus. I give this hypothesis for what it is 
worth, frankly confessing that to me it is plausible 
though not convincing. I can only state that I 
have caught, examined, and eaten a very fair 
number of redfins, and that, allowing for its 
weight, which is rarely over j- pound, there is not 
a pluckier game fish in any river whereon I have 
cast a fly. 

My first experience of sport with redfins was 
during the spring of 1897. It was too early in 
the season for sewin, and the trout in the Wnion, 
if abundant, are not of a sporting size. I therefore 
took the advice of a shrewd local fishennan, and 
obtained leave to fish a stretch of the Wnion near 
to its confluence with the Mawddach. It was a 
warm evening early in April. Cader Idris was 
hidden by a heavy mist, and a gentle drizzle fell 
in the valley. The stream murmured over a 
gravel bed, swirling here and there around big 
stones. Following my friend's injunction, I had 
fitted up a fine cast with the blue upright, a 
hare's ear and badger, and the ever-reliable 

3—2 
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cochybonddu. For an hour I cast without 
rising a fish, and I began to blame the drizzle, 
and to suspect the oncoming of a downpour. 
But at length there was a twitch at the blue 
upright, and in three or four seconds I had whipped 
out a bright 2-oimce fish. Small as this specimen 
proved, I was very pleased to handle and inspect 
my first redfin. It was as bright as a fresh-run 
salmon, with a blue tinge along the back, some 
faintish red spots, less distinct than those upon 
a trout, and the characteristic red caudal fin. 

And now, having found a shoal of redfins, I 
was busily engaged for an hour. Flashing in 
the shallows like sprats, and leaping a foot high 
in the air, the merry little fish chased my flies 
almost to my feet. In a run of about forty 
yards the redfins were so crowded that in one 
cast I foul-hooked one in the tail and another in 
the back fin. Several times I had a brace on at 
once. When hooked, the redfin behaves like a 
sea-trout, or * rather more so.' If a 2-poimd sewin 
fought, tugged, jumped, and rushed with an 
energy comparatively proportionate to that dis- 
played by a 1-pound redfin, there would be no 
holding him on an ordinary trout cast. Many of 
the fish that I took that evening jumped quite 
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as high as a sea-trout, and gave occasion for 
careful handling on fine gut and a short, whippy 
rod. 

When the darkness deepened with a heavy 
shower from a lowering doud, I upturned my 
creel, and counted the catch on a pebbly beach. 
I had taken thirty-one redfins and four brown 
trout. But this is by no means a noteworthy 
performance for an evening's fishing when the 
redfins are going down to the sea. A hundred 
in a day, sixty before breakfast, and 21 pounds 
weight in a few hours are the sort of baskets made 
by Dolgelly folk. So far as weight goes, the best 
take I have heard of was one of 7 pounds, the 
number of fish being twenty-eight. This catch 
was made at the end of February. Towards the 
end of April the fish are less plentiful, and at the 
end of May not a single redfin is to be seen. 
What becomes of them ? There is no doubt that 
they go to the sea. But before the final journey 
to the bay, the shoals descend for some distance 
in the estuary, and return again with the first of 
the flood-tide. As soon as the salt water begins 
to merge with the fresh, it has been noticed that 
the redfins cease to rise to the fly. They also 
seem to dishke the discoloured water of the rising 
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tides, for the shoals are usually well in advance of 
the flood. 

In April redfins have been caught with the 
sea-lice upon their scales. This appears to prove 
that the fish pay brief visits to the sea before the 
final migration. I have been unable to ascertain 
definitely the period when they return to the river 
for spawning. Nor can I say where the spawning- 
grounds are situated. 

I have caught redfins in smaU contributory 
brooks, both with the worm and the fly, and once 
I hooked one on a Devon minnow. A much- 
favoured point for the shoals is at the junction 
of the Wnion with the Mawddach, about two 
miles below Dolgelly. Here, when a stiff breeze 
is blowing up-stream, resident anglers often make 
heavy baskets. Some of the experts use rather 
large trout-flies in this big, rough water on windy 
days. Sober-coloured flies, in my own experi- 
ence, kill better than bright ones. The redfin 
seems attracted by dingy blues or dims. On the 
table the redfin is an excellent fish. Its flesh, 
when fried, is of a light pink, resembling the tint 
of some lake trout rather than the flesh-colour 
of cooked salmon. 



CHAPTER V 

THE WNION 

The Wnion and its mountain tributaries, as 
trout streams, deserve a little space. There is 
about half a mile of free water on the course of 
the stream through Dolgelly. It is needless to say 
that it is much overfished, but now and then one 
may catch a sewin in this reach. Small trout 
swarm in some parts of the Wnion. Take an 
early train to Drws-y-Nant, on the morning after 
heavy rain, and fish up the river towards the inn 
on the Bala Road. You are certain to catch a 
score or so of fingerling trout in a short time. 
But there are better fish in the water. I have 
taken trout up to i pound each half a mile 
above the inn, and ^-pounders are not scarce. A 
professional fisherman firom Bala makes heavy 
catches in this reach of the Wnion, using the 
worm and light tackle. Clear water worm fishing 
will succeed here in skilfiil hands, and the cochy- 

[39] 
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bonddu and redspinner flies will help to half fill 
the creel when the stream is fining after a flood. 
The Wnion is a very productive river for trout, 
but hundreds of the fish seem to remain of an 
immature size. 

Any of the mountain brooks above Drws-y- 
Nant Station will give sport with the fly or worm. 
I have taken some plump little trout from the 
tributary stream on the left bank of the river. A 
Dolgelly fisherman tells me that in his young 
days he often caught from seventy to a hundred 
trout during a day in this brook. Many of the 
large takes from these streams are made with a 
black fly tipped with a live maggot. No doubt 
the trout take this lure for the perfect insect 
emerging from the caddis. Sometimes the fly is 
tipped with white floss instead of the maggot. 
, Just above the inn, on the right bank, there is a 
brook called the Ddu. It has a short and rapid 
course, but its pools teem with trout. They are 
not monsters. I have caught fish of ^ pound in 
this streamlet, which, like all of these tributaries, 
is a perfect nursery for troutlets. 

Now and then, during the summer months, a 
big flood will bring sewin up to Drws-y-Nant. 
The fisherman need be soon by the river if he 
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wishes to catch these migrants, for when the 
water sinks they are gaffed out by the natives. A 
considerable stretch of the Wnion, in its roughest 
course between rocks, belongs to Mr. Vaughan of 
Nannau, who occasionally grants permission to 
fish. Most of the stream firom Dolgelly to Drws- 
y-Nant is reserved by the landowners. 

The Aran, which flows through a wooded 
ravine from Llyn Aran, under a spur of Cader 
Idris, joins the Wnion at Dolgelly. A portion of 
the upper water can be fished with the fly, and 
there are some sizeable trout in the deeper pools. 
These trout are very lusty for their size, and when 
the stream is full, they rise with avidity. A good 
many trout are caught lower down the Aran, with 
the worm, during a spate. 

I duly advise the fisherman to avoid these 
brooks in bright hot weather. They soon run 
low ; and when there is a mere trickle of water 
over the shallows, fishing is a sheer waste of 
energy. I would also add that the trout are 
mostly of an inferior size in the Wnion and its 
tributaries. Don't visit these streams if you 
despise any fish under ^ pound. 

There are a few brooks flowing into the Mawd- 
dach which may be worth the attention of the 
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visitor to Dolgelly or Barmouth. Two miles 
from Dolgelly, at the village of Llaneltyd, there is 
a small brook on the right bank of the river. It 
is much overgrown and has rough banks. There 
are some big trout, in the higher pools, of a pound 
weight and heavier. They are not easy to catch, 
but now and again they will take the worm when 
the water is thick. 

Lower down, on the same bank of the Mawd- 
dach, is Afon Mynach, or the Borth Brook, about 
four miles in length, and flowing through an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful gorge. This stream is well 
supplied with trout of the ordinary brook size, 
and it has been re-stocked during recent years. 
The Mynach is a private water, but it can be 
fished by obtaining leave from the lessee of the 
shooting and fishing. Short wading stockings or 
indiarubber knee-boots are useful in fishing this 
stream, as the banks for about two miles up are 
steep and rugged. Beyond the second bridge, the 
Mynach is more open for fly fishing. A short 
rod and a short cast will do the most execution 
in this brook, as in others of a similar character 
in the district. 

The next contributory stream, on the right 
bank, is at Bont Ddu hamlet. In the lower part 
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it is unfishable, owing to the high rocky banks 
and the overgrowth. A mile or so up, the stream 
flows through an open valley, and here the fly can 
be used. It is a pretty little mountain bunii 
swarming with small trout. I know a miner who 
has caught fifty trout in this brook, in a couple of 
hours, after a thunderstorm and heavy rain. 

Proceeding from Dolgelly on the left bank of 
the Mawddach, we pass Penmaenpool, and come 
to a brawling little river, flowing fi'om Llyn Gadr, 
under the precipices of Cader Idris. This rivulet 
contains a good number of trout, but it is much 
overgrown for three miles of its course. Soles are 
sometimes speared at the mouth of the brook by 
fishermen who wade into the tide up to their 
chests. 

A few miles farther down, the Creigennan joins 
the Mawddach at the village of Arthog. The 
brook is preserved for visitors to the Arthog HaU 
Hotel, but it can be fished by other persons 
for IS. per day. This stream rises in Llyn 
Cyri, and is joined by the brook draining Llyn 
Creigennan. As these lakes have been stocked 
with Loch Leven trout, there is always the chance 
of finding fair-sized fish in the streams that issue 
from them. The higher part of the Creigennan 
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abounds with the little black native brook 
trout. 

There is only one more brook worthy of notice«^ 
in the neighbourhood of Dolgelly. It is the upper 
part of the stream that runs by the well-known 
Torrent Walk, and it is free from the Cross Foxes 
Inn to its source. Below the inn, the brook is 
strictly preserved by the owner. After rain this 
water gives some sport with trout of about six to 
the pound. 

I have already mentioned, in the chapter on 
the Mawddach, a sewin length of the Wnion at 
Dolgelly. I have had good sport on this stretch 
in July and August. September is often a 
favourable month. Tickets are sold by Mr. Mee, 
fishmonger, Dolgelly. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE LAKES OF CADER IDRIS 

Several mountain llyns can be reached from 
Barmouth, Arthog, and Dolgelly. Starting from 
Dolgelly, take the Cader road until Llyn Gwernon 
comes into sight at a distance of about three 
miles from the town. This is a charming pool, 
dotted at one end with water-lilies, and grown 
with rushes along one of its banks. A boat 
can be hired for 2S. per day, and this charge 
includes leave to fish the lake. The Gwernon 
trout are somewhat shy. A rough breeze is 
essential to sport, and the tackle should be fine. 
I have seen a very remarkable evening rise upon 
this water, when almost the whole surface of 
the lake was ringed by plunging fish pursuing 
the small dun gnat. There are plenty of 
^-pounders in the llyn, and some bigger trout 
are often caught. The lake is also abounding with 
small perch and many eels. Perch often feed 
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voraciously in Gwernon during still warnt weather 
when trouting is out of the question. The views 
of Cader and the more distant mountains, from 
the level of the pool, are very beautiful, especially 
at sunset in summer. 

Llyn Gafr, or the Lake of Goats, lies to the left 
of the beaten path to the summit of Cader Idris. 
This tarn is shallow, and grown with weeds and 
rushes in the centre. The trout are small, but 
very plentiful. I have made fair baskets here in 
a light breeze, by wading out above the knees 
and casting into the deeper water. A maggot- 
tipped fly kills well here in April and May before 
the weeds have grown above water. Later on 
any seasonable flies, if not dressed too large, 
serve very well. On a calm June day I have 
watched hundreds of trout rising in Gafr. But 
this is not a good omen of sport, for when you 
can see fish rising the water is too placid for 
casting the fly. 

One angler known to me has returned from 
Llyn Gafr with a creel-full of trout caught in clear 
hot weather with the worm.- I have never used 
the worm in this lake. Gafr is often ottered, and 
I have a suspicion that it is sometimes netted. 
Still, the trout appear to increase very rapidly. 
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It is a stiff climb from this pool up to Llyn 
Gadr, a sombre and rather gruesome lake under 
frowning cliffs. Gadr is very deep a few yards 
out from its shores. The water is bluish, and the 
bottom free from weeds in most parts. Trout 
rise here quite as hungrily as in Gafr. They are 
lean, unshapely specimens, and somewhat insipid 
on the table. When keenly on the feed these 
trout will dart up from the depths at any sort of 
fly offered to them. After sei2ing the fly they 
bore down steadily, and seldom leap out of the 
water. 

A stony point jutting out on the right side of 
the llyn is a capital casting-place with almost any 
wind that happens to be blowing. Stay there 
until the fish cease to come readily at the flies. 
As soon as they are put down, or shift from this 
point, try the shore under the precipice. I have 
caught the biggest trout under the cliff during a 
rough wind. One day I took five fish here in 
about ten minutes, on an artificial Mayfly, in the 
month of August I This incident should prove 
that there is no occasion to be fastidious about 
the choice of flies for use in Llyn Gadr. How- 
ever, it is necessary to use small flies when the 
breeze is light. 
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A scarcity of food accounts for the leanness of 
the trout in this elevated tarn. Few natural flies 
are to be seen over the water, and as the lake is 
only fed by rills from the cliff there is not much 
influx of aquatic insects after rains. Gadr is over- 
stocked with half-starved fish, and it is probable 
that poaching does very little harm to the lake. 
Before June the water is cold, and the trout do 
not rise to the surface. I have found the fish 
rising well here in September. 

To walk from Dolgelly to Llyn Gadr in hot 
weather is no light exertion. But there is usually 
a cool and delicious air at this height above the 
sea, and the loneliness of the lakeside has its 
charm on a summer afternoon. Crows utter their 
hoarse cries far up the crags, and the bleat of 
sheep is echoed among the cliffs. By climbing 
the rocks you gain a wide view of the sea, the 
mountains of Ardudwy, the Arans, and the lakes 
above Arthog. It is a scene that one vividly 
remembers. 

Llyn-y-Cae is on the opposite side of Cader, 
almost in a bee-line from Llyn Gadr. To reach 
it, ascend the rough Fox's Path to the summit of 
the mountain, and find your way down one of the 
gullies. The lake lies beneath you, a black. 
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almost circular pool, suggesting the crater of an 
extinct volcano. Llyn-y-Cae contains a dark- 
coloured variety of trout* a silvery kind, and a 
reddish fish. Sometimes none of these will look 
at an artificial fly; but when in the mood they 
rise splendidly, and show better sport than the 
trout of Gadr or Gafr. Corris quanymen often 
visit this lake, and their baskets are sometimes 
heavy at the end of the day. This is especially 
the case when they use the deadly otter-board. 

There is so much uncertainty about the sport 
in Llyn-y-Cae that few visiting anglers, with 
limited time at their disposal, care to climb Cader 
to reach the pool. It is extremely exasperating 
to find the lake as smooth as a sheet of glass after 
panting up from Tallylyn, or scrambling up and 
down from Dolgelly on a broiling August day. 
Llyn-y*Cae is no lake for such as love company 
and the sound of human voices. The solitude is 
impressive to some minds and depressing to 
others. 

The fishing in these mountain lakes is not of a 
high order. But the surroundings are inspiring, 
and to the active the climbing is a bracing and 
pleasant exercise. You are alone with wild 
Nature in primal desolations which the hand of 

4 
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man has left untouched. Your companions are 
the solemn crags, the stone-chats, crows, ha'«4s, 
and semi-wild sheep. If you are a lover of stern 
or terrible scenery, the hours spent by these tarns 
will not soon be forgotten. 

I will merely mention Llyn Aran, which lies to 
the east of the summit of Cader. It is a square- 
shaped lake Math shallow water. I have never 
fished in Aran, but I am told that it contains 
trout. All these lakes, except Gwernon, are firee 
to the fisherman. 

The Creigennan Lakes, above Arthog, are most 
easily reached firom Dolgelly or Barmouth by 
taking train to Arthog. These lakes can be 
fished from the shores at a payment of 2s. a 
day, by ticket purchasable at the Arthog Hall 
Hotel, a pleasant resting-place for a few days in 
July or August. There is an extra charge for the 
use of boats on the lake. The best flies to use 
here are the Zulu and cochybonddu, dressed 
rather big. Flies are sold at the hotel. There 
are plenty of |-pound fish in the lakes, and 
some of the stock turned in at different times 
must have grown to a good size. Mild, showery 
weather, with a fresh breeze between the showers, 
is the time to choose for Creigennan. Some good 
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fish sport off the island, which can be reached by 
stepping-stones when the water is low. The 
shores are firm and heather-grown. 

Ll3ai Cyri is a smaller lake at a higher altitude. 
To reach it, follow the stream up firom Arthog» 
and cross the rough swampy ground. The Uyn is 
shallow in parts, and can be waded. The best 
sport can only be enjoyed here by wading, and on 
a £aivourable day some big trout may be taken. 
Weeds grow in the pool, and you may often startle 
a wild duck firom the rushes. There are some 
fine trout in this little tarn, which is not so much 
firequented by fishermen as the lower Arthog 
lakes. Cyri is a secluded and beautifiil Uyn, 
sheltered on the south and west sides by ridges of 
Cader. It is unfortunately often calm when the 
lower lakes are ruffled. 
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CHAPTER VII 

SALMON, SEWIN, AND TROUT AT BEDDGELERT 

An old-world village, begirt by the loftiest moun- 
tains of the Snowdon group, with stone houses 
clustered about the junction of the Glaslyn and 
Colwyn rivers, a picturesque bridge, and a tumble- 
down mill below a green pool, where big salmon 
sport — such is Beddgelert. Remote from *the 
shrieking, griding rail,' retaining all the charm 
of Arcadian rudeness, despite its two or three 
modern boarding-houses, Beddgelert* exhibits but 
slight changes since George Borrow encountered 
'the military prig' at the hotel, and Charles 
Kingsley and Tom Taylor hobnobbed with Dafyd 
and Huw, climbed the crags of Snowdon, and 
caught trout in the Gwynant lakes. Yet the 
fame of this sequestered valley has been published 

* Hotels: The Royal Goat, Saracen's Head, Prince 
Llewlyn. Apartments : Plas Colwyn (Mrs. Williams), Mrs. 
Howel Powell, Sygun Fawr (Mrs. S. Jones). 
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throughout the English-speaking nations^ for 
here come American cousins * doing Britain,' and 
colonial-bom descendants of Britishers, to explore 
Snowdonia, and to travel hence by coach through 
the wild passes to Capel Curig, Uanberis, and 
Bettws-y-Coed. Twice during the day, at the 
coming and going of the coach, the cheerful horn 
wakes the echoes among the hills, as the white- 
hatted driver tools his four bays over the narrow 
bridge that spans the Colwyn. At other times, 
save for the infrequent call of a shepherd on the 
mountain slopes, the screech of a jay, and the 
voice of a child singing a quaint Welsh hymn in 
a minor key, the hamlet is drowsy and silent, and 
lazy collies sprawl in the roadway, and Dafyd 
leans over the bridge, watching the eels that 
writhe and wriggle among the stones that strew 
the river bed. 

' I wass seen a fine salmon and many sewins 
last night,' says Dafyd, blowing a puff of Amlwch 
shag-smoke from his pipe. ' Yes, inteet, there is 
plenty big fishes in the river now. I shall go in 
the night with a worm.' Dafyd is quite right. 
Since the floods of the latter end of June there 
had been a great run of salmon and sea-trout up 
the Glaslyn. Before the spates many fish were 
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lying in the pools of that romantic stretch of the 
river between the precipices that frown down on 
the Pass of Aberglaslyn. In the evening, as the 
last tints of the wonderful sunsets faded, you 
could see the sea -trout of all weights, from 
I pound up to 4 pounds, glide out from beneath 
the boulders, and begin their nightly restless 
questing for a passage of escape from the pools. 
A splash breaks the darkening water, a salmon 
hurls himself into the air and plunges in again, 
angrily buffeting the stream, as though in exaspera- 
tion at the delay in his journey to the lakes. And 
when only a luminous gleam in the west marks 
where the sun sank behind the peaks, the heavy 
splashes of fish are repeated at more frequent 
intervals, while now and again the whirr of a 
check reel intimates that an angler, crouched 
behind a rock, has struck a sea -trout. Then 
follows a troubling of the waters, a flash of silver 
3 feet above the pool, a straining of the green- 
heart, a furious rush of the fish, another leap, 
a steady recovery of line, and the 3-pound sewin 
flops into the big-ringed landing-net. 
Opinions differ among fishermen concerning this 

m 

night angling for sea-trout. One man will tell 
you that the sport scarcely compensates for the 
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discomforts of groping about in the gloom, fouling 
one's tackle, and bruising one's shins on the 
boulders, while the risk of losing fish in such a 
rough place is greatly increased when the eye 
cannot follow every rush and ruse of the fighting 
prey. But, on the other hand, nocturnal fishing 
has its enthusiasts, and at Beddgelert the natives 
seldom venture after sewin when the water is low, 
except under the screen of a cloudy sky at night. 
Undoubtedly the biggest baskets from the Glaslyn 
are made in the dark, unless, as often happens, 
the river is swollen by a steady downpour of rain 
firom the mountains. 

After a spate conditions are entirely changed. 
The Glaslyn fills rapidly, and swirling, foaming, 
and tumbling, it rushes down the gorge from 
Snowdon, brimming the two lovely lakes in the 
Gwynant vale, and flowing on through * the flats,' 
the flood-waters merge with the tide creeping up 
from Portmadoc. In June, 1899, after a thunder- 
storm, an alert and astute fisherman, who arrived 
opportunely on the bank with his rod and bag of 
worms, caught 11^ pounds of sea-trout in an hour 
or so. His biggest fish was 4^ pounds. But who 
among wielders of the fly rod would elect to go 
'worming' in flood water when there is a fair 
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chance of capturing sea-trout with the fly ? The 
two forms of fishing will not bear a moment's 
comparison. Given a ruffle on *the flats* — 
namely, that deep and gliding reach of the 
Glaslyn below the Pass — ^fish will rise well to 
the green and mallard, the gray drake, and the 
orange and mallard flies. But so far as the 
present writer's experience goes, it is an error 
to use the ordinary big and gaudy lures described 
in tackle-makers' catalogues as ^sea-trout flies.' 
On the Glaslyn, at all events, where the water is 
seldom much stained even in a spate, fairly fine 
tackle and small flies will kill the most fish. 

Casting the worm in the dark is a mode of 
angling with which I am not well acquainted. 
But this is the method chiefly favoured by local 
fishermen, and there is no question as to its 
success. Sometimes the worm is affixed to a 
hook mounted with a biggish fly. The bait is 
cast into mid-stream and slowly worked a few 
inches below the surface. In the daytime such 
fishing would prove useless, but at night the 
inquisitive sewin seem disposed to rush at any- 
thing jerked along through the water of the deep 
pools. 

At such times when the streams are low and 
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the sun brilliant, salmon and sea-trout are seldom 
on the move, but hidden away under the banks 
and rocks. One of the chief attractions of Bedd- 
gelert from an angling point of view is the oppor- 
tunity far varying salmon and sewin fishing with 
very fair trouting in about half a score of lljms. 

* 

For big trout the fisherman must dimb up into 
the rocky solitudes of the Lledr Mountains, and 
trace his way by the Ordnance sheet to a group 
of lakes named Llagi, Adar, and Edno. Even in 
the event of finding these tarns, prediction of good 
sport is very far from certain, for the trout, like 
most large lake trout, are extremely wary, and 
anything but free risers. The best time to try 
these pools is on a cloudy, windy night, though 
I have heard of fishermen bringing home baskets 
after a hot, still day, fishing with a worm, cast far 
out, and on the bottom. Still, for the gentle 
angler who is content with trout running about 
three to the pound, with the chance of an occa- 
sional pound fish, there are three good lakes 
within four miles of Beddgelert. 

Llyn Dinas, the lower of the two Gwynant 
lakes, is a fine sheet of water, surrounded by 
mountains, with rush beds here and there, and 
a weedy bottom. Salmon of over 20 pounds 
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weight have been caught in this lake, and after 
June there is always the chance of finding the 
resort of sea -trout, which often swarm into the 
llyn. Gwynant is a larger lake, under a precipice 
of Snowdon. Like Dinas, it holds plenty of trout , 
which rise £airly well when there is a steady 
breeze. Probably both of these lakes contain 
large fish, but, generally speaking, a day's fishing 
will yield a dozen or so of golden, well-shaped 
trout, scaling fi^om { pound up to f pound. There 
are several boats for hire on the Gwynant lakes. 
Another favourite lake is Gader, four miles firom 
the village, on the road to Carnarvon. Here the 
trout are exceedingly abundant One rod has 
taken fifty-six fish in a day, and when the trout 
are in a rising humour the sport in Gader is 
certain to afibrd an illustration of the extra- 
ordinary eagerness of these fish in darting at 
the artificial fly. The largest trout taken from 
this Uyn weighed a little over a pound ; but there 
are many ^-pound trout and a legion of smaller 
fish, and it is almost impossible, even for a novice, 
to fail in making a basket. 

The orthodox flies for these lakes are the cochy- 
bonddu, redspinner, alder, and claret body with 
mallard wings« I have found the olive quill 
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gnat and orange dun hackle very good heterodox 
patterns. The first-named fly will often catch fish 
in the Welsh lakes on still days, if used single and 
on a fine-drawn cast. 

For trout-fishing you cannot visit Beddgelert 
too early in the spring, unless snow lies thickly on 
the mountains. Given open weather, trout will 
often rise to the fly in Dinas and Gwynant during 
February. April is a good month, but after May 
the trouting usually declines, though a wet sunmier 
will give fair sport. But in long-continued dry 
weather these Uyns are very clear, and the fish, 
finding plenty of bottom food among the reeds 
that thickly cover the greater area of the lake beds, 
are not easily tempted to rise. A little discolora- 
tion of the water, even in midsummer, favours fly- 
fishing in the lakes. 

August, September, and October are the best 
months for salmon - fishing. Beddgelert people 
reckon upon three good floods during August, and 
after these spates the Glaslyn is often fiiU of 
salmon and sewin which have been detained in 
the tidal waters. These fi:esh-run fish sometimes 
rise boldly to the fly, and a good number are 
taken with the worm and the silver 2^-inch Devon 
minnow. But those who object to the use of the 
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spinning bait in salmon rivers will find that a 
rather big and gaudy fly will kill fish when the 
water is in order. During a high flood, a favourite 
spot for salmon is at the outlet of Llyn Dinas. I 
have seen three fish caught there in an hour, while 
the rises occurred at about every cast, and the 
salmon were splashing everywhere. No hqat is 
required to fish this outflow. It is better not to 
disturb the water with sculls when the salmon 
have congregated in this part of the lake. 

When the flood subsides, and a breeze rufiles 
the llyn, it is well to go afloat. Trolling the 
minnow on a long line is a popular method of 
angling for salmon in Dinas Lake. One of the 
best casting-places firom the bank is near a big 
boulder, veined with quartz, on the high-road side 
of the water. Several fish were taken here late in 
the season of 1899, including one of 15 pounds. 
On the other side of the lake, directly opposite 
the white rock, is another good place for bank 
fishing, always providing that the water is high. 

Good sport may occasionally result from night- 
fishing from a boat on Lljm Dinas. Just off the 
alder-boughs at the upper end of the lake should 
be tried for sewin after dark. Some of the bigger 
fish play there after sundown. The inflow of the 
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river is a part frequented by salmon and sea-trout, 
and casts can be made by wading out knee-deep 
on the gravel bottom. Llyn Gwjmant is not so 
often fished for salmon as Llyn Dinas. But as 
some of the spawning beds are in the river above 
Gwynant, salmon may be looked for in the upper 
lake towards the end of the season. 

The middle and lower waters of the Glaslyn, 
below Pont Aberglaslyn, can be fished by ticket 
at a charge of £i is. for the season and as. a day. 
A salmon license under the Dovey Fishery Board 
costs £i for the season and is. the day. The 
license covers a wide district, and several rivers 
and lakes. Tickets can be obtained at the Prince 
Llewelyn Hotel, Beddgelert.* 

A windy day is the opportunity to choose for 
fishing the slow water below Aberglaslyn. Every* 
thing here depends upon a breeze, and it is useless 
to fish with the fly on a still bright day. There 
are many good pools in this stretch, notably that 
above the second ferry from Beddgelert, and the 
one at the confluence of the Croesor stream. 
The long straight reaches should be tried when 

* A new association for the Glaslyn was fonned in 1903. 
For rules apply to Hon. Secretary, Portmadoc, or to 
Beddgelert hotels. 
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the water is rough, for at any time you may get 
amongst a shoal of sea-trout on their \vay to the 
higher pools. Wading is necessary in this part 
of the Glaslyn. Care must be exercised in wading, 
as the bottom is very muddy and retentive in 
places, and the angler may suddenly find himself 
up to the waist in water, or floundering in an 
unnoticed hole. 

Trout often rise well in the middle water during 
a half-gale. There are some heavy trout, up to 
7 pounds, in this length. They seldom rise to 
the fly, but are caught with the worm in dis- 
coloured Mrater. At night these big trout may be 
tempted with a piece of dead flatfish on a bottom 
line, or with a small dead trout. Late in the 
season many of these cannibal fish ascend the 
river above Beddgelert in quest of spawning 
grounds. They are sometimes caught at night 
in Llyn Dinas, and a few have been taken from 
the Colwyn, which joins the Glaslyn at the 
village. 

The two miuQr streams accessible from Beddge- 
lert are the Nantymor and the Colwyn. The_first 
rises in Llyn Llagi, and hastens rapidly down the 
mountain-side to the vale, whence it flows through 
wooded glens to the Glaslyn. Sewin, and some- 
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times salmon, travel up the Nant3rmor Brook, and 
would spawn there if undisturbed. Most of them 
are, however, doomed to fall victims to the 
snatcher. Salmon of 10 pounds weight have 
been known to push their way high up this 
stream. 

Nantymor abounds with troutlets. It is a diffi- 
cult rivulet to fish with the fly, being much over- 
grown with tangled underwood and great trees. 
Trout can be caught here with the worm, or by 
dapping the femweb in July. Quantity rather 
than quality of fish will result from a day on this 
stream after a flood. The feeders of the brook 
are fiiU of little trout. 

Returning to Beddgelert, we will stroll by the 
Colwyn towards its source under the Llechog, a 
ridge of Snowdon. In its course through the 
village the stream is shallow, but a quarter of a 
mile up it presents a rocky bed. There are some 
deep overgrown pools, which harbour sewin and 
salmon. A swirling flood is needed to enable 
migratory fish to pass to the higher waters. At 
one of the falls, during an October flood, I have 
seen a large number of brown trout attempting to 
leap the obstruction. Some of these fish were 
quite a couple of pounds in weight, and I was 
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astonished at the quantity of i -pound and 
l^-pound trout. Probably they/had travelled up 
from the lower water of the Glaslyn. Very few 
parts of the Colwyn can be fished with the fly. I 
have caught trout in this river with a small 
minnow, and with the worm. The fern-beetle 
will take trout here in hot weather. 

A tributary of the Colwyn, named Afon Cwm- 
du, is worth trying when there is a push of water 
from the hills. Sewin sometimes find their way 
into this brook. Afon Cwm-du joins the Colwyn 
on the right bank, a little under two miles from 
Beddgelert. In a spate sea-trout travel high up 
the Colwyn, almost under Snowdon ; but they 
are forced to return to the pools when the water 
subsides. 

Some good catches of sewin are often made in 
this tributary of the Glasljm after a heavy freshet. 
It happens sometimes that the Colw}'n rises before 
the Glaslyn after rains. In that case it is advis- 
able to fish the Colwyn as soon as possible, as the 
stream quickly runs low. The pool above the 
wooden bridge at Beddgelert, at the junction of 
the Glaslyn and Colwyn, is often full of sea-trout 
when the rivers are low. The fish are penned 
there until the water rises, and they will ascend 
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the river which is first in spate. Both of these 
rivers contain eels in abundance. 

The Glaslyn from Pont Aberglaslyn to the head 
of Gwynant Lake is free water on both sides, 
except a stretch of the left bank from the village 
to the bottom pool of the Pass. The Colwyn is 
also open water, and the greater part of the 
Nantymor can be fished by leave of the tenant 
farmers*^. Farmers naturally object to fishermen 
who trample upon hay grass in June. With a 
few exceptions, the Beddgelert farmers do not 
refuse visitors permission to cross their fields to 
the river. Here and there one encounters 
natives who appear to evince jealousy of visiting 
anglers, but the bulk of the people accord them 
a welcome. 



CHAPTER VIII 

LAKES OF THE LLEDR RANGE 

By following the Capel Curig road past Ll3m 
DinaSi you will come to a rude wooden bridge 
over the Glaslyn, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
Gwynant Stream. Cross this bridge, and ascend 
the lane that trends to the right until you strike 
the road through Nantymor. Almost opposite to 
the point at which you join the road, there is a 
£unt fieldpath leading to a small farmhouse. On 
the left of the homestead is a stone stile, and 
some rough steps in the rock. Ascend by the 
steps, and follow the more or less distinct track 
that mounts the hillside. This path leads to 
Blaenau Festiniog, over the mountains by Llyn-yr- 
Adar. In front of you is the precipice of Craig 
Llagi, a very conspicuous landmark, which will 
serve as an excellent guide to the shore of the lake. 
Llagi is an almost round pool, 1,238 feet above 
sea-level. On the western side the crags rise to 
the height of about 600 feet over the Uyn, and the 

[66] 
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rocks shelve rather steeply to deep black water. 
The shore upon which you arrive is open and 
fairly level. This is not a good shore for fishing, 
as the water is shallow for several yards out. I 
have waded this part of the lake, but I do not 
advise wading here. It is unnecessary, and one's 
feet slip into the mud above the ankles at every 
step. There is really only one part of Llagi that 
can be fished. That is the deep water under 
Craig Uagi. But let me caution the stranger 
against a slip firom the precarious foothold. One 
life at least has been lost in the lake. Some years 
ago a young carpenter, said to be a swimmer, was 
found drowned in Llagi. 

I well remember my first visit to Llagi. It was 
on a close, rainy day in July, and clouds hung 
over the crags. As soon as I set myself to fish, 
thunder rolled behind Cjmcht, and forked light- 
ning began to flash at momentary intervals. Then 
came a perfect deluge of rain, and the little water- 
falls among the crags were soon swollen and noisy. 
Believing then in the theory that trout will not 
rise in thundery weather, I had meagre expectation 
of sport. However, between the pelting showers, 
and while the lightning was playing, I caught five 
fish and lost t^eo others. 

5—2 
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Don't use coarse tackle and big lake flies if you 
want to lure trout from Llyn Llagi. The fish are 
not free risers ; and the constant use of the otter- 
board by Festiniog poachers has made them 
cautious in accepting suspicious-looking objects, 
no matter how deftly cast. On the other hand, 
be prepared with sound fine gut, for these trout 
are game, and apt to rush under the shelving 
rocks with great dash. The wind on Llagi is 
very liable to be shifty and unsteady. At one 
time there will not be . a shimmer on the surface, 
but in ten minutes you may be casting in the 
trough of lapping wavelets. It is well to take a 
rest when the breeze drops. Nothing is gained 
by whipping and disturbing the calm water. On 
the contrary, you will scare away the fish that are 
waiting near the surface for the next troop of flies 
that the zephyr will waft gently across the lake. 
Sometimes on a hopelessly still day you may 
tempt a trout or two by gently dropping a single 
fly, and allowing it to sink a few inches. By this 
method I once took a |-pound flsh from Llagi on 
a calm hot day. But this was my only fish upon 
that occasion, though there was a delightfully 
pretty rise to the natural fly. 

If you chance to hook a good trout in Llagi, 
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hold him as tightly as possible, for you will find it 
risky to budge from your footing on some ledge 
of rock or round-topped boulder. Have the net 
ready, and get the fish into it at his first rush 
towards you. I have lost one or two nice trout 
here, through allowing them to dart into a fast- 
ness, and sulk, almost under my feet. The best 
fish lie off the most slippery part of the bank. 
More fish may sometimes be caught from the 
sheep fence that juts into the water on the right 
side of the pool. But they are smaller than those 
under the rocks. 

Local opinion is not unanimous concerning the 
sport to be had in Llagi. With Dinas and 
Gwynant in the valley, and so much more acces- 
sible from Beddgelert, few fishermen trouble to 
toil up to the tarn, and to expend time in walking 
to and fro the water. One man who knows every 
brook and pool for miles around Beddgelert told 
me that he had never met with much luck in 
Llyn Llagi. But a poacher from over the moun- 
tains, who is equally well acquainted with the 
likely waters, informed me that he considered 
Llagi the best lake on this side of the Lledr, 
and much better than Llyn-yr-Adar, above the 
crags. For my own part, I have never returned 
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quite empty-banded from this lonely tarn, while 
once or twice I have had sport with very fair-sized 
trout. Whether from three to six brace of fish, 
from ^ pound up to f pound apiece, will satisfy 
the reader after a toilsome walk over rough country 
is more than I can say. I cannot hold out definite 
promise of a better basket than this, though I 
dare say a heavier take might fall to the luck of 
a fisherman who found himself at Llagi after heavy 
rain on a day of favouring breeze. To me there 
is a. great charm in the deep silence and seclusion 
of this pool. I have never met aAother fisherman 
there. 

On the supposition that the trout are not rising 
in Llagi, and that you are not disinclined for 
fiirther climbing, I will direct you to Llyn-yr- 
Adar. Turning to the right by the crags beneath 
which you have been casting, go towards the 
gorge that runs down on the north-east side of 
the Uyn, passing on your way a rough shelter, 
with traces of fires, evidently kindled by nocturnal 
fish raiders. In twenty minutes you may reach 
the higher lake, situated in a hollow of a bleak 
table-land. 

Adar is a larger llyn than Llagi. Its shores 
offer few obstructions to fly fishing, and you may 
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cast into fadily deep water from the rocks on one 
side, and from the swampy ground in other parts. 
There is a little island in the lake, once the resort 
of black-headed gulls, and it may still be so, 
though. I have not seen any birds upon it. I 
cannot speak in high terms of Llyn-yr-Adar from 
my own experience. Poachers find it worth their 
while to come there with the otter, and I have 
seen a fiair number of trout rising in the lake. 
I fear that ottering has made these fish shy of 
rising to artificial flies. The trout in Adar are 
of about the same size as those in Llagi. 

Conglog, Terfyn, Biswail, Lljmau Cerig-y-Mellt, 
and Llynau-y-Cwn are lakes within a three-mile 
radius of Adar. I am told by a Nantymor farmer 
that Biswail is devoid of fish. The two pools of 
Cerig-y-Mellt are clear, shallow, rocky-bedded, 
and apparently without trout. Llynau-y-Cwn 
are two little tarns, said to hold big fish. I have 
only seen them from the hillside above. 

The most noted of the lakes in this elevated 
and savage region is Llyn Edno. It would be 
interesting to know how many disappointed fisher- 
men have gone away at the end of a blank day, 
breathing maledictions upon those who told them 
that ' you never catch a trout of under a pound in 
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Edno.' I have met men who shake their heads 

at the fabulous tales of prodigious trout in this 

lake. Nevertheless, there are some very large fish 

in Edno; but, as Charles Kingsley wrote in the 

Visitors' Book at the Penygwryd Hotel : 

' If you think you're going to catch them, 
I only hope you may.' 

One of the Owens, who was a lad living at Peny- 
gwryd when Kingsley stayed there, tells me that 
several anglers have, in his recollection, succeeded 
in capturing a fair number of the Edno monsters. 
An adventurous fisherman, who had a Berthon 
boat dragged up to the lake, took some very fine 
fish. I have also heard of a gentleman who 
repeatedly visits Llyn Edno, and often gets fine 
fish for his pains. And yet again, I have been 
told of an old farmer from Nant Gwynant, who 
arrives on the margin of the llyn after a heavy 
rain, and catches a big lot of weighty trout, with 
the worm, at the mouths of the runnels that feed 
the pool. I have myself accompanied a Beddgelert 
man to Edno, who has taken a pound fish from 
the lake on his only visit with the rod. 

Once only have I essayed to entice trout from 
Edno. In vain I tried a dozen different flies, a 
Devon minnow, and red worms. I saw no sign 
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of a fish. Many a time since then I have been 
half persuaded to spend a night on the shores 
of this remote Uyn, nearly 1,800 feet above the 
sea, and about ten miles from everywhere. But 
with other waters nearer at hand, I have resisted 
the impulse to try Edno again, and to stop there 
till I caught a big fish. 

Edno is to the north-east of Adar. It can be 
reached firom Beddgelert by following the road 
indicated to Llyn Llagi as far as the Nant3mior 
valley, and then climbing the gorge of the Afon 
Edno, the brawling stream that flows fi'om the 
lake, and joins the Glaslyn near Glanaber. This 
bum, by the way, is worth trying when there is 
plenty of water in it. Some very fair takes of 
trout are made in Afon Edno by men fi'om 
Blaenau Festiniog. In November, 1899, a grazier 
reported seeing a trout of 7 pounds on an upper 
spawning bed of this stream. The fish had doubt- 
less come from Llyn Edno. There may be many 
more of that weight in the lake. I cannot say. 
But everyone who knows an3^hing about Edno 
avers that it is fiiU of big, but shy, trout that 
' need a deal of catching.' 

I have often wondered whether the live minnow 
would prove a taking bait for these sullen monsters. 
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Unfortunately, live bait is difficult to obtain in this 
part of Wales; and I rather pity the man who 
would carry a can, as well as himself and his 
creel, up the breakneck rocks by Afon Edno. I 
believe that I climbed about a score of high stone 
walls on my way to the Uyn. Still, if you only go 
to Llyn Edno to look at it, you cannot fail to be 
charmed with the glorious views from these heathy, 
stony uplands of the Lledr Mountains. 



'1 



CHAPTER IX 

THE LLYNS OF ARDUDWY 

Roughly speaking, the wild region of Ardudwy 
is that tract of mountain and moorland bounded 
on the north by the Vale of Festiniog, and on the 
south by the Mawddach River. Within this 
district are more than a score of lakes. A few of 
these waters are in private hands, but the majority 
can be fished without hindrance* Ardudwy con- 
tains some of the grandest scenery to be found in 
North Wales. The Rhinog Mountains flank the 
wilderness of rock and heath on the seaward side, 
while a part of the tract is the undulating and 
dreary moor stretching towards Trawsfynydd and 
Festiniog. 

Beginning our exploration on the southern side 
of the Rhinog Range, we will visit the three lakes 
in the cwm sloping from the Llethr mountain to 
Dyffryn, near Barmouth. The first Uyn at the 
Dyflfryn end of the valley is Irddyn, which is 
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drained by a stream called the Ysgethin. Two 
miles above is Bodllyn, sheltered by the crags of 
Diphwys; and by following the streamlet that 
connects these pools^ we arrive at Llyn Dulyn, 
the Black Lake, which is perhaps the best fishing 
water of the three llyns. These lakes are on the 
\ manor of Corsygedol. They contain an abun- 
dance of trout. Permission to fish is occasionally 
given to visiting anglers. 

Dulyn is much poached by the otter-board. 
Notwithstanding, there are plenty of handsome 
golden trout in the tarn, and some heavy fish are 
to be caught there at times. It is the smallest of 
the three llyns of this group. The water is clear, 
and there are some beds of weed in parts. I was 
once broken by a very big trout in this pretty 
pool, and I have seen many good fish rising in an 
evening in July and August. In an average take 
the trout run about three to the pound. They 
fight lustily, and must be handled with care before 
the net is slipped under them. I have found the 
olive quill gnat an excellent pattern of fly for this 
lake. Of Irddyn and Bodllyn I cannot speak from 
my own experience. I am, however, informed 
that they frequently give good sport. 

Following the western slope of Llethr from 
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Bodllyn^ we may strike a very deep gully leading 
down to Llyn Perfeddau. This lake is more con- 
veniently reached from Llanbedr,* by way of 
Nantcol. At the old homestead of Maesgarnedd, 
cross the Col, and scramble up the rocks till you 
arrive upon a fairly level upland watered by a 
little runnel. This stream is the outflow of Per- 
feddau. 

It is deplorable that this fine pool has been 
almost ruined for the fisherman by the use of the 
net. A few years ago it was considered one of 
the most sport-yielding of these Rhinog lakes. 
The trout were beautifully golden and firm, and 
of about herring size on aa average. I have 
caught a few fish in Llyn Perfeddau. The 
heaviest weighed a little over | pound, and it 
took the cochybonddu on an almost still day, 
when I could not tempt another fish. There is 
good bottom food in Perfeddau, and a bed of reeds 
at one end of the pool. In course of time, if it is 
not ruthlessly netted, the lake may regain its 
reputation. The last time I fished it was in 1897. 
I have not had the fortune to be upon the scene 
on a windy day. 

About 300 feet above Perfeddau is Llyn Howel* 

♦ See chapter on " The Artro and Dwryd." 
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a grim, dark, and deep lake immediately under 
the sheer clifiGs of Rhinog Fach, and hemmed in 
on the south by the wild rocky slopes of Llethr. 
This pool has a great fascination for me in rough 
weather, when the clouds swoop down the moun- 
tains, and the water is lashed into hissing waves. 
It is one of the weirdest spots imaginable, and far 
from a beaten track or human habitation. lAyn 
Idwal among the Glyders is perhaps a more 
gloomy tarn, but Howel is a weird enough lake 
even on a bright day in summer. 

I know of no other mountain lake so full of 
trout as Howel. Unfortunately, the fish are 
scarcely worth catching. They are lank, soft, 
and firog-headed, with enormous staring eyes. 
When fried, they are watery and rather tasteless. 
Very probably these trout, which are usually 
about 3 ounces in weight, are old fish that should 
weigh much heavier. There must be a terrible 
struggle for existence amongst these wretched 
attenuated trout. I have rarely seen any natural 
insects on the water, and the bottom is mostly 
sunken rock and stone, so that ground food is 
scarce. The introduction of a few pike into Llyn 
Howel might greatly improve the stock of trout by 
thinning down the redundancy of undersized fish. 
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Howel is well worth at least one visit* It is a 
novel experience to perch on a rock 8 feet over 
five or six fathoms of blue-black water, and to 
watch the trout ascending from the depths to 
seize your flies. They take almost any fly in a 
breeze, and long before the day is over your tail 
fly is torn to pieces. You will often take a brace 
of fish at one cast, and sometimes three will be 
twitched out. In two hours I have caught three 
dozen trout in Howel. 

One day, on the east side of the lake, I took 
about half a dozen brighter and rather laiger fish 
than the dark lean ones already in my creel. One 
of these weighed 5 ounces. That is my record 
trout for Uyn Howel. I doubt if any fish in the 
llyn are bigger than that one. If there are any 
heavier trout they do not rise to the artificial 
fly. 

A timid or superstitious angler should not go 
alone to Llyn HoweL The falling of a stone, the 
bleat of a sheep, or the croak of a crow causes a 
mysterious echo in the cliffs, and there are eerie 
sounds among the rocks on a wild day. My Aire- 
dale terrier, who accompanies me on these lonely 
rambles, always exhibits a curious nervousness 
when sitting by my side at Llyn HoweL There 
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are many uncanny local legends about these 
lonely mountain pools. They are certainly awe- 
inspiring places to the primitive and imaginative 
mind. 

Crossing the Col near Maesgarnedd, the adven- 
turous fisherman may find his way over a shoulder 
of Rhinog Fawr^ the highest mountain of this 
group, to the famous GlowUyn. I recall a lovely 
morning in August, when I arrived with a brother 
angler on the shore of this sequestered lake, after 
a climb firom Maesgarnedd. It was a still hot 
day, and we were in time to witness the morning 
rise of big trout. All over the lake, but especially 
at the north end, the fish were feeding greedily 
upon a tiny dun fly. Judging by the splash made 
by some of these trout they were quite 3 pounds 
in weight. 

There are some fine trout in Glowll)^. Cliffe 
relates getting a nice basket there, with one fish 
of 3 pounds amongst the others. I believe that 
the average weight of trout in the Uyn is i pound. 
A friend of mine, who tramps many miles to fish 
in this lovely lake, has taken a dozen trout in an 
afternoon, weighing in the total 14 pounds, besides 
losing others. GlowUyn trout are not bold risers. 
No doubt since Cliffe's time they have become 
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very wary through acquaintance with the otter- , 
board. Lakes that are frequently harried by the 
otter are often ruined for the fair angler. I know 
that some defenders of ottering declare that the 
board catches the smaller fish^ and tends to im- 
prove the average weight of trout in a lake. It 
may be so. But^ on the other hand, an enormous 
number of fish escape from the hooks, and an old 
trout that has passed through this experience 
once or twice develops cunning, and will pause 
before taking any fly that appears to be un- 
natural. 

GlowUyn is probably frequented by poachers, 
at night, during the summer. There is no pro- 
tection for any of these remote llyns of Ardudwy. 
All comers can fish them by fair means or foul. 
Upon my last visit to this llyn, I saw a rope 
stretched across from bank to bank at the shallow 
end of the lake, and lying on the bottom. It was 
doubtless used to clear the weeds before working 
the net. Fortunately GlowUyn can only be netted 
in one part, the larger extent of the pool being 
deep water. 

Unless the day is overcast, mild, and windy 
there is not much hope of getting hold of these 
shy trout. When the atmospheric conditions are 

6 
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favourable, and fish on the feed, very excellent 
sport may be enjoyed. Some anglers never 
attempt to fish GlowUyn in daylight. I have 
not spent a night by the lake, but I am told on 
the best of authority that darkness greatly favours 
the chance of catching the heavier trout. On the 
west shore you will find a hovel of stones and turf 
used as a shelter by night fishermen. Sundry 
empty wine-bottles and other litter tell of mid- 
night refireshment. 

In many of the Welsh lakes the worm is used 
after dark. I cannot say whether the brandling 
or red worm will lure fish by night firom Glow- 
Uyn. 

One of the best casting-places is off the rocks 
on the east shore. It is a slippery and perilous 
place in the dark, and quite dangerous enough in 
daylight. If you are not a swimmer beware of 
losing your head while playing a trout from this 
bank. I say that this is the best casting-place, 
because big trout lie on that side, and not on 
account of the precarious footing. I make this 
explanation in case the reader might suppose that 
I am writing ironically. For good foothold the 
west shore is to be preferred, but here the water 
is shallow for many yards out. In the dark, no 
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doubt, many fish come into the shallower parts of 
the 113m. 

Apart from the disadvantages in the way of 
sharply-shelving rocks, Glowll)m is a delightful 
lake for the fisherman or the lover of natural 
beauty. The upper end is of the character of a 
weedy mere, and there are charming slopes of 
heather, alternating with rocky blufis. At the 
lower end, the pool is of the sterner order of lake 
scenery, deep, and begirt with higher rocks. 

Many fishermen have come away from GlowUyn 
with light or empty baskets. Sport here cannot 
be predicted with assurance. But let the stranger 
remember that he may be liberally rewarded for 
his arduous exertion in reaching the lake from 
Llanbedr or Harlech. The Uyn is about eight 
miles firom either place. A rough walk from Glow- 
Uyn leads to Bwlch Tyddiad, the remarkable 
Roman Steps, whence you may cross the swampy 
moor to Trawsfynydd. 

About a mile to the south-east of GlowUyn is 
Llyn Du, a small pool, full of little trout. Almost 
immediately below GlowUyn is Llyn Cwm Bychan, 
a favourite picnic-place in a romantic valley. This 
lake rarely, if ever, gives sport to the fly fisher- 
man. North of Cwm Bychan are Eiddew Bach, 

6 — 2 
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Eiddew Mawr, and Caerwych. The two Eiddew 
lakes contain large and shy trout, and Caerwych 
is said to give good sport. Llyn Pryvyd, about 
seven miles north-east of Llanbedr, has a reputa- 
tion for trout-fishing. 

There are several other llyns in this remote and 
desolate district. To visit each of them in quest 
of sport would need a month at least. As in the 
case of the representative lakes which I have 
described, some of these waters abound with 
small trout, while others contain big and sluggish 
fish. Many of the Ardudwy lakes are rarely 
visited by the stranger in Wales, and their inac- 
cessibility protects them to a certain degree 
against the depredations of poachers. To reach 
these lonely pools one must be a good walker, 
and possessed of a sound heart and strong lungs. 
Eight miles is about the average distance to the 
best of the lakes of this large group, either starting 
from Harlech or Llanbedr. The fisherman must 
then be prepared to tramp sixteen miles to and 
from his water, to say nothing of the exercise of 
casting as he moves along the rough verge of the 
lake. 

After a long day by one of these llyns, the creel, 
though it may not be half filled with trout, is apt 
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to bear heavily on the shoulders. But the scenery 
is glorious^ and the air remarkably invigorating 
and rare. And thoiigh the angler may return to 
his inn footsore and fatigued, he will probably 
resolve the next morning to start off early in 
search of fresh fishing water among the hills. 



CHAPTER X 

TALYLLYN 

This much-frequented and sport-giving lake is 
ten miles from Mach3mllethy about three from 
Abergynolwyn Station, and nine from Dolgelly. 
Surrounded by high mountains, Talyllyn lies in a 
narrow strip of valley, with patches of verdant 
meadow, and a few homesteads at the higher end, 
and a church and two hostelries at the outflow of 
the Dysjmni River at the other extremity. The 
lake is about one and a quarter miles long and 
a quarter of a mile broad. Its bed is thickly 
covered with weeds, providing harbour and ample 
food for the thousands of trout that thrive in this 
water. There are very few surface weeds on the 
pool. 

Talyllyn* (pronounced talthlin) is generally ad- 
mitted among Welsh anglers to be the best 
natural trout lake in North Wales. Lake Ver- 
niew holds bigger fish, and is a much larger 

* Hotels : Tynycomel, and Penybont Inn. 
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water; but it is a reservoir, and not a natural 
mere. You may be always sure of sport in 
Talyll3m in May and June, unless you are a 
novice in the art of fly fishing. The trout here 
do not rise with the avidity of those swarming 
in the Uyns at a higher altitude. But they are 
worth catching, being of an average weight of 
about half a pound, and very handsome and 
plucky. 

Many years ago fishermen used to cover the 
st^n of the boat with fish during a day on 
Talyllyn. Old anglers record startling takes of 
trout firom this water. No doubt the fish rose 
more freely fifty years ago, and very probably 
they were more abundant than they are to-day. 
The Uyn is incessantly fished nowadays from May 
to September, and the trout are well educated. 
You cannot expect to make a lo-pound catch 
by fishing with coarse gut, huge flies, and a stiff 
double-handed rod. The cast must be fine, the 
flies suited to the day and the state of the water, 
and the casting must be light and scientific. 
Don't drag your flies over the crest of the waves, 
nor flop them in heavily. Await a breezy day, 
with subdued sunshine, in May; fish delicately 
firom a drifting boat along the shores, and you 
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will get trout. You will catch some ^-pound fish, 
and even smaller ones in some parts of the Uyn ; 
but at any time you may be playing a bold 
pounder. The majority of the fish in your creel 
at the end of the day will not be of a contemptible 
si^e. 

Of course, there are ppor days and even blank 
days on Talyllyn. Little sport can be expected 
when the sun glares down firom a molten sky, and 
the lake is like a sheet of glass. A chill north- 
easter and a bright sky are also against the 
fisherman on this lake, as elsewhere. A fresh 
dampish breeze, after rain, and a nice ripple on 
the water are omens of fortune. In such weather, 
watch the inlets of feeders, and cast near to them. 
Trout often flock there in search of the bottom 
food washed down from the hills. 

The Penybont, or lower, end of the llyn is a 
much-fished part. There are many trout in this 
portion. But the upper end fishes well in certain 
winds. Some good fish frequent the Cader side, 
beyond the rocky islet. Note the evening rise, 
and approach the shores careftdly, avoiding 
splashing with the sculls. Occasionally you may 
catch fish from the banks. But boat-fishing gives 
better sport, as a rule. 
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Beyond the hire of a boat, at 2s. a day, there 
is no other expense in fishing on Talyllyn. The 
right of granting leave for angling is in the hands 
of the proprietor of the Tynycomel Hotel, a house 
well known to fishermen from all parts of the 
Kingdom. There are anglers who come year 
after year to Talyllyn. A few are residents there 
throughout the season. They are constant in 
their devotion to this charming pool. 

One hears sometimes that the sport is not what 
it used to be in Talyllyn. I dare say it is so. 
Still, in the early part of the season, the lake 
afibrds excellent diversion to habUuSs and veterans. 
In July, August, and September the fish rise less 
frequently to the flies ; but in rainy, windy weather 
there is every prospect of making a fair take. One 
thing to be remembered is that the fishing here is 
worth the very reasonable charges for board and 
residence and the hire of boats. There are Scotch 
and Irish lakes where the trouting is no better, 
and the charges are considerably higher. 

The upper part of the Dys3mni can be fished 
firom Talyllyn, and there are lesser streams within 
walking distance. Llyn-y-Cae, under Cader, is not 
often fished by strangers. It is worth a visit on a 
windy day. In very high floods, I believe that 
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sea-trout are able to ascend the Dysynni as far 
as Talyllyn. 

The trout in this lake are of a delicate flavour* 
They must not be kept long in the larder, but 
eaten as soon as possible, being apt to ^ go off' in 
warm weather. 

It has been proposed to restock Talyllyn with 
Loch Leven trout. I cannot say whether the 
experiment would prove a complete success. 
Loch Leven trout turned into some of the Welsh 
rivers have not rapidly increased, and in one 
instance they have disappeared miraculously. 
Rainbow trout, which are much in favour now, 
and free from cannibalistic habits, might be a 
better variety for replenishing the lake. I under- 
stand that the distance from the nearest hatchery, 
and the risks of conveying the fish to this out-of- 
the-world llyn have to be seriously reckoned with 
in carrying out the suggested restocking. Loch 
Leven trout have, however, thrived excellently in 
Lake Verniew, and greatly enhanced the sport in 
that water. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE STREAMS OF LLEYN 

The rivers of South- West Carnarvonshire are 
short in their courses, and several of them would 
be more accurately termed brooks. Few visitors 
resort to this remote part of Wales for fishing 
only. Pwllheli, Nevin, Abersoch, and Aberdaron 
are watering-places rather than fishing quarters. 
But as some of my readers may wish to explore 
this region, I will briefly describe the trout 
streams. 

At Pwllheli two streams, the Erch and West 
Erch, join and flow into the bay. The Erch is 
fed by two tributaries during its course above the 
town. At Pwllheli it is a broad shallow river, 
with good wading casts, and quite open for some 
distance. Very fair baskets of brown trout are 
made in these little rivers early in the season, and 
during the summer and autumn there is often a 
run of sewin from the sea. These waters are 
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preserved by the Dwyfach Board of Conservators. 
They are open to anglers at the following 
charges for licenses : Salmon 21s. for one season. 
Trout 7s. for one season ; monthly 5s. ; weekly 2s. 

There is sea-fishing at Pwllheli, and one of the 
finest bathing beaches in North Wales. The 
town is gradually gaining popularity amongst 
English visitors. Some small brooks in the 
vicinity teem with troutlets. 

Journeying by the coast, to the west, we reach 
the quaint and pleasant village of Abersoch. The 
Soch, which here meets the tide, is the best of the 
trout streams of Lleyn. A slow current and a 
dense growth of aquatic weeds render the Soch 
a rather diflBcult river to fish with the fly. When 
there is a ripple on the sluggish reaches, trout will 
often rise well, especially in May and June. I 
have fished the river in February and March, 
during a cold spring, when trout were not rising 
to the fly. Some fair-sized fish were then to be 
tempted with a worm. A friend of mine, who 
has stayed at Abersoch in June, tells me that he 
met with good sport in the Soch on rough, windy 
days, taking some nice trout of | pound apiece. 
Mr. Evans, a shoemaker, of Bryn Mawr, near 
Sarn, is an old hand on this river, and has fished 
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it for a lifetime with fly and worm. He will 
impart information to visiting fishermen. There 
is another veteran angler, an old skipper, over 
eighty years of age, whom I have met on this 
stream, but whose name I cannot recall. He 
told me that he often took a lot of fish on breezy 
days. 

The lower course of the Soch is through a 
picturesque gorge. Higher up, the stream flows 
through a flat marsh near Llangian. In the 
winter this marsh is submerged, and the river 
forms a broad mere. Wild-fowl frequent this 
flood -water in hundreds during the winter 
months. The stream above Llangian is narrow 
and serpentine. At the bends there are deep little 
pools, and these should be fished with the fly on 
Mdndy days. Failing wind, the worm will take 
fish, unless the water is very low. I believe the 
dry-fly man would get sport in the Soch. 

The stream abounds with eels, some of a large 
size. Below Llangian Bridge is a deep hole, from 
which very fine roach have been taken. The 
natives, being unacquainted with coarse fish, mis- 
take the roach for rock-fish that have come up 
with the tide. For trout, try ^ the water above 
Llangian Bridge when a westerly wind is blow- 
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ing. An Abersoch angler tells me that he has had 
sport here with the maggot in the summer. 

In wet autumns a good number of salmon 
ascend the Soch to spawn. They are mostly 
caught in nets high up the river. I have known 
salmon to find their way up tiny tributaries which 
are almost dry in the summer-time. Sea-trout 
also travel up in October and November^ but I 
have never heard of any being caught with the 
rod. 

At the village of Bottwnog, on the left bank, 
a brook called the Cofan joins the Soch. The 
Cofiam rises in the hills to the west of Llaniestyn,^ 
and flows through a pleasant valley below the 
village. It is a tortuous, weedy stream, and not 
easy to fish with the fly ; but trout can be caught 
here with the worm when the water is high. 

There are trout of } pound in the Soch. They 
mostly frequent the pools, and can only be caught 
when the water is well ruffled. One angler known 
to me has taken a dozen fish, all over ^ pound, 
from one of these little pools on a windy afternoon 
in August. 

In the neighbourhood of Nevin are two or three 
small streams, mostly preserved by landowners. 

* Apartments : Mrs. J. Davies, The Cottage. 
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There is fair sea-fishing at Nevin some distance 
out in the bay* 

Two streams near Aberdaron, which unite and 
flow into the sea, abound with small trout. They 
have clean gravel beds in many lengths, and can 
be fished with the fly. The old skipper informed 
me that he often caught pretty baskets of fish in 
these rivulets early in the season. In the summer 
these streams run very low, and little sport can be 
expected in a dry season. 



CHAPTER XII 

LLYNS OF THE GLYDERS 

The Glyder group of mountains extends from 
Nantgwryd — ^the valley between Capel Curig and 
the head of the Gwynant Valley, ending at 
Beddgelert — and Llanberis, while they are bounded 
on the south by Snowdon, and on the north by 
the Carnedd Range. These mountains are ex- 
ceedingly savage, with summits above 3,000 feet. 
Their scenery has been described by Charles 
Kingsley in * Two Years Ago.* 

Numerous rivulets run down the rocky gorges 
of this range, and lakes lie beneath their gray and 
lofty precipices. On the Snowdon side of the 
Glyders, the streams of Cwm Dudodyn and Cwm 
Patric rush impetuously down to the higher waters 
of the Seiont, which flows into the sea at Car- 
narvon. On the northern slopes there are several 
burns, most of them containing small trout. The 
Gwryd takes its rise above Llyn-y-Cwmffynon, on 
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the eastern side of the range» and waters the 
valley under Moel Siabod and the Glyders, 
spreads out into two charming lakes at Capel 
Curig, and then joins the Uugwyi a tributary 
of the Conway. 

The principal lakes of this group are Ogwen, 
Idwal, Bochlwyd, Cwmffynon, Marchllyn-mawr, 
and Marchll}m-bach. Ll3ni Ogwen is four miles 
from Capel Curig, and about five from Bethesda. 
It is a narrow lake, nearly a mile long, be- 
tween the Camedd Mountains and crags of the 
Glyders, which frown down upon the water from 
a great height. Ogwen is much fished. It was 
said to be over-fished forty years ago, and as 
anglers have increased since those days, the trout 
have by this time become accustomed to the 
appearance of the artificial flies, which are offered 
to them every day throughout the season. But 
fair sport may still be had on Ogwen when the 
weather is favourable. There are big trout in the 
water, but those usually taken average a little less 
than J pound each. They are bright, clean 
fish, and their flesh is red when cooked. The 
lake is open to the public, and boats can be hired 
from the Capel Curig hotels, and from the land- 
lord of the Douglas Arms Hotel, Bethesda. 

7 
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At the outflow of Ogwen Lake, at the west end, 
the waters rush down a gorge, forming the Falls 
of Benglog, a scene often photographed. The 
river that drains from the Uyn takes the name 
of Ogwen, and flows through. the Valley of Nant 
Francon, past Bethesda, to the sea at Bangor. 
Ascending a small stream behind the cottage at 
this end of the lake, you may easily find your way 
to Llyn Idwal, a black, sullen pool, lying in the 
crater of an extinct volcano. This is one of the 
wildest spots in North Wales. The cliff's on three 
sides of the lake are only scalable in one or two 
places. A chasm in the precipice is known as 
TwUddu, or the Black Cleft. A runnel trickles 
down this cleft from Llyn-y-Cwn, the Dog's Lake, 
several hundred feet above Idwal. 

There are trout in the lake, which is not much 
visited by English anglers, though I have seen 
a number of Bethesda men fishing there. In 
windy weather the llyn is lashed into white 
billows. But upon three occasions when I went 
to Idwal with a fishing-rod, the water was scarcely 
rippled, and the outlook was hopeless. I would 
not, however, discourage the fisherman from 
trying to tempt the trout in this gloomy lake, 
as I understand that they rise well now and then 
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in July and August. It was during a rather cold 
May that I fished in these llyns of the Glyders, 
and snow was still lying in drifts on the northern 
slopes of the summits. 

Llyn Bochlwyd, high up, under Glyder Fawr, 
is another lonely pool. I have never cast a fly 
upon it, but I was told that it is a better fishing 
lake than Idwal. Llyn-y-Cwn is a small mere, 
said to contain a species of deformed trout. I 
have never seen a sign of a fish in it, deformed or 
otherwise, though for all that trout may be there. 
There is one other lake under Garn, to the north- 
west of Idwal. It is difficult to find, as it is 
surrounded by rocky bluffs. 

Llyn-y-Cwmffynon is most easily reached from 
Penypass, the top of the Pass of Llanberis. A 
path by the side of the hotel leads to the lake. 
The views of Snowdon from this llyn are magnifi- 
cent in clear weather, and the gray, rocky sides of 
the Glyder Fach form a wild background to the 
undulating and boggy bit of moorland in which 
you find yourself after climbing up from the Pass 
of Llanberis. 

Trout literally swarm in Cwmffynon, but they 
are seldom taken over 3 ounces each. Some years 
ago the water was lowered by the bursting or 
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removal of a datn^ and since then the fish have 
been much overcrowded. For trout that rise 
madly this Uyn can only be compared to Howel, 
which I have described elsewhere in these pages. 
I have met a Llanberis fisherman who once put 
four flies on his cast, and had a trout on each 
fly at one throw of the line. I have caught three 
fish at one cast firom Cwmfi^on, and it is quite 
common to take a brace at a cast. 

The lake is usually cold until the middle of 
June. About that time the trout begin to feed 
voraciously on surface food. They will take any 
sort of artificial fly» but it must be dressed small 
for these under-sized fish. The black gnat will 
always be accepted. On the Glyder side of the 
llyn there is a projecting rock, near some rushes. 
The water there is deep, and the trout are slightly 
bigger specimens than those in other parts of the 
lake. In Cwmflfynon, on a windy day in July 
or August, you may count upon catching from 
four to six dozen of these hungry little trout. If 
you have previously caught the half-starved, lank 
trout of Llyn Howel, you will notice that the 
CwmfFynon fish are of a much better colour and 
shape. I believe that this lake could be greatly 
improved by judicious netting. 
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The two M)mibyr Lakes, at Capel Curig, may, 
for the sake of convenience, be included in the 
Glyder group. These waters are open to visitors 
staying at the adjoining hotel. There are plenty 
of trout in the lakes, and boats are provided for 
fishermen. Lake Diwanedd, four miles from 
Capel Curig, is preserved by the proprietor of 
Cobden's Hotel, in the village. There are boats 
on this water. A number of lakes and streams 
can be fished by staying at Capel Curig. Some 
of these rivers are described in the Conway 
section. 

The Marchllyn lakes near Bethesda are on the 
grouse moors belonging to Mr. Assheton Smith, 
of Vaynol, who preserves both of these pools. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE DYSYNNI 

The fisherman standing on the bridge, and looking 
up the broad water of the Dysynni to^vards Craig 
Aderyn, or the Bird Rock, will reflect that the 
stream is appropriately named ' the still ' or ' the 
noiseless.' But the Dysjrnni, like most of the 
river& flowing into Cardigan Bay, has a mountain 
source and a steep fall for several miles of its 
course. Strictly speaking, the head of the river 
is to be sought in the crags above Llyn-y-Cae, 
the weird, deep lake some hundred feet below the 
hut on the summit of Cader Idris. For practical 
purposes, however, we may regard the Dysynni as 
the outflow of Talyllyn, a fine pool, and perhaps 
the most attractive of all the natural fishing Uyns 
of North Wales, despite the fact that its repute 
has somewhat suffered of latter years. 

Issuing from Talyllyn in a swift and narrow 
channel, the stream hastens in a course nearly 
parallel to that of the Mawddach on the other 
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side of the great undulating elevation of Cader, 
gradually becoming less broken as it approaches 
the widening valley at Peniarth. Here, at the 
point where the high tide holds back the flow of 
the Dysynni, the river is accurately described as 
stilly for its placid water on a drowsy summer day 
resembles a wide lagoon. 

To the eye of the dry-fly adept there may be 
great possibilities in this long reach of flat water. 
I am not aware that anyone has ever systemati- 
cally fished the length in the true dry-fly style; 
but it is certain that a modified kind of dry-fly 
casting will give sport here with a slight breeze, 
and upon days when whipping the water in the 
wet-fly method customary in rough streams would 
only result in scaring sewin or trout. With a 
stiff, steady wind the case is different, and the 
flies may be thrown in the trough of the wavelets 
and ' worked ' as in lake fishing in a breeze. But 
there are several reasons why the angler should 
not abandon the still water for the runs higher up 
stream until dead calm or a glaring light compels 
him to do so. First of all, there are plenty of fish 
in this stretch, moving either up or down with the 
flow and ebb of the tide. Another consideration 
is that the banks are clear, and present very few 
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hindrances to long casting, whereas the river 
above is overgrown with trees. It is therefore 
well to remember that the situation is never quite 
hopeless while there is the chance of a cloud 
temporarily screening the sun, and the upspring- 
ing of a breeze sufficient to slightly ripple the 
surface of the water on * the flats.' 

Having conducted the stranger to the bridge of 
Talybont, which is about two miles out orTowyn, 
I will lead him up the river, through Mr. W)mne's 
secluded woods and meads at Peniarth, towards 
that prominent landmark the Bird Rock, which 
commands the valley and forms a natural keep to 
the narrower and ruder ravine above. But in 
case the gentle stranger should suffer any appre- 
hension on the score of trespassing upon the 
domain of Peniarth, I must explain that the 
owner grants tickets permitting fishing for salmon, 
sea-trout, sewin, and brown trout, at the following 
charges : For the season, £2 2s. ; for one month, 
15s.; for a week, 7s. 6d.; for one day, as. A 
salmon license under the D^ovey Conservancy 
Board is also required. The new scale of license 
charges brought into force in 1900 are is. per day, 
5s. per week, los. per month, and ^i for the season. 

Equipped, therefore, with ticket and rod license, 
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the fisherman may roam the riverside from day- 
break to nightfall^ and employ any sportsmanlike 
method for the capture of fish. Worm fishing is 
not interdicted, but I think that bait should be 
the dernier ressort of an utterly despairing fly 
fisherman, and never the favoured lure at any 
time. There may be excuse in fishing with the 
worm where boughs cause disaster to flies and 
casts. But how much greater the satisfaction of 
killing a fighting sewin under the trees with a 
side-cut cast of the fly than roughly hauling him 
out on a big hook and stout gut 1 

The Peniarth Preserve is between five and six 
miles in length. Part of the water is smooth and 
broad, while higher reaches are broken, though 
not rock-strewn. I desire not to overrate nor to 
understate what results may come of a day's 
fishing in this water during July, August, and 
September. To be on the safe side I will simply 
say that a fairly expert fisherman ought to get 
sewin here. How many brace of fish he will 
catch depends upon several causes, atmospheric 
and otherwise. But I may say that good baskets 
are often made when the river is in ply, and that 
several English anglers return to the river year 
after year. Both sewin and sea-trout frequent the 
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Dysynni, and after September 12, when the nets 
are off the estuary, there is a moderate chance of 
hooking a salmon. 

Above Mr. Wynne's right, we come to the 
Peniarth Ucha estate, belonging to Mrs. Scott, 
who strictly reserves the fishing from Pont-y- 
Garth to Abergwynolwyn. 

Ascending still higher, a length owned by 
Colonel Kirkby begins at Abergwynolwyn, and 
ends at the outflow of Talyllyn. I believe that 
leave is occasionally given to fish this portion of 
the river. It is, however, a long tramp from 
Towyn, and Talyllyn visitors will probably choose 
to fish in the lake rather than in the river. 

Returning to Towyn, we may find sport near 
the little town on a portion of the Dysynni, owned 
by Mr. Corbett, of Ynys-y-Maesgwyn. It is about 
one mile in length, and may be fished at the rates 
of ^i for the season, 7s. 6d. a month, 4s. a week, 
and IS. per day. This water extends on the left 
bank from Bryncrug Brook to a tidal pool known 
as the Broad Water, and there is a short stretch 
which can be fished from the right bank of the river. 

Brown trout-fishing begins in February. The 
best months for trout are February, March, and 
April. Some baskets of 7 pounds up to 10 pounds 
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are not infrequently made early in the season. 
As for the tributaries, which are free in some 
casesi such brooks as the Fathew, Afon Cader, 
at the quaint village of Llanfihangel, the Dolgoch 
and Rhyd-yr-OneUy abound with small trout. The 
bass-fishingy which is excellent at Towyn, would 
require a description to itself 

Towyn is a rising little watering-place on the 
Cambrian coast-line, provided with a good hotel* 
and many boarding-houses. The hills recede from 
the town, but it is a sheltered place, clean, bright, 
and favoured with ample sunshine and bracing 
sea-breezes. A branch line to Aber runs by 
several mountain brooks, which contain plenty 
of trout of inferior size. Machynlleth and the 
best pools of the Dovey are about twelve miles 
from Towyn by rail, and it is a short railway 
journey to Dolgelley and the Mawddach. Towyn 
is also a convenient centre for Talyllyn Lake. 

In the summer of 1900, when the Dysynni was 
in half flood, a fisherman known to the writer 
caught five dozen sewin during a week's fishing. 
'The same angler took seventy fish in a week on 
a visit during September, 1900. Many of the 
sewin were over 2 pounds each. 

* The Corbett Amis. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE DOVEY 

Amongst several anglers of my acquaintance who 
have fished the Dovey at Machynlleth are those 
who cry 'Ichabod/ while, on the other hand, 
some of them aver that as times go, there is not 
a better sea-trout and sewin river in North Wales. 
Confronted by the risk of incurring the satire of 
the dissatisfied fishermen if I describe sea-trout 
fishing in the Dovey as good, or the indignation 
of the contented if I pronounce the sport inferior, 
I confess that I approach the question with some 
temerity. Correspondence in the Field, in 1899, 
anent the decline of the rod fishing for salmon in 
the Dovey, went to prove a rather bad case. We 
are, however, more especially concerned with the 
sea-trout and sewin, though I may mention in 
passing that the head bailiff on the river informed 
me in the spring of 1899 that he had a fine show 
of salmon on the redds the previous winter, and 
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that no instance of poaching in the upper lengths 
bad come to light 

So much has been written from time to time 
about poaching and overnetting in the Dovey that 
there is no need for me to add to these melancholy 
annals. It is, however, worth noting that some 
of the more famous of the poaching fraternity 
have left the neighbourhood, owing to slack times 
at certain quarries, and that the organized raids of 
former times have ceased to vex the conservators. 
But from the anglers' standpoint, there is still too 
much netting in the estuary. Eleven nets were 
at work in 1899, ^^^^ Monday to Saturday, and 
tons of fish were captured and sent to distant 
markets. It seems unlikely that a river of the 
capacity of the Dovey can keep up a good stock 
of salmon with so much netting in the tidal waters. 
There are fifteen nets on the Conway, but the 
Conway is a bigger river than the Dovey. There 
is complaint amongst rod fishermen on both rivers 
respecting the overnetting. For the sewin or sea- 
trout fisherman it is a consolation that plenty of 
takeable fish successfully run the gauntlet of nets 
in the estuary of the Dovey. I am told that 
sewin up to a pound 'come up in thousands.' 
I shall not presume to impugn the statement, 
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as I shrink from the inevitable challenge for 
proo£ 

Notwithstanding the modem opinion that there 
is no difference 1>etween the two fish, local anglers 
declare that both sea-trout and sewin are found in 
the Dovey, the former often growing to the pro- 
portions of salmon, the sewin not very frequently 
being taken above a pound in weight. A standard 
general fly for sewin in the Dovey is a March 
Brown, but Scotch and Irish sea-trout flies will 
often attract fish. To fish the pools successfully, 
a breeze is, of course, necessary, though runs will 
yield sport with the fly whenever sewin are 
travelling up. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that any of the migratory fish bent upon 
gaining higher waters during a run occasionally 
reftise to rise It is the slow travellers that 
leisurely explore the pools, and make frequent 
halts on their journey, that are most often 
tempted. Pool-locked sewin, after a considerable 
sojourn in fresh water, are usually wary until 
put off their guard by colour in the river or the 
shades of evening. In sewin-fishing it is always 
well to watch the twilight hour. You may have 
cast all day over playing fish without tempting a 
single one. But ' in the dimpse,' as Ihey say in 
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Devon, these same sewin appear disarmed of their 
mid-day suspicion, and you may get more sport 
in that one * crowded hour ' than you conceived 
at all probable. Such has often been my own 
experience on Welsh rivers during July and 
August, when the water was hopelessly low and 
bright. 

The best stretch of the Dovey belongs to Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn, with whom the Dovey 
Fishery Association have entered into an arrange- 
ment which enables visiting anglers to fish the 
Preserve on payment of £z 5s. for one month 
(from April i to September 15), £1 los. for a fort- 
night, £1 for a week, and 5s. for a daily ticket. 
A rod license under the Dovey Board of Con- 
servators is also required by all fishermen after 
June I. Before June i no worm fishing is allowed, 
and spinning is not permitted after the 15th of 
that month. The Dovey Fishery Association is 
one of the most influential in Wales. There are 
forty members in the club, and the president is 
Lord Herbert Vane Tempest. The hon. secretary 
is Mr. Sackville Phelps, Newlands, Machynlleth. 
Some of the members of the Association reside in 
London and other parts of England, but many 
are resident in the neighbourhood of Machynlleth. 
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Undoubtedly the Machynlleth length of the 
Dovey a£Fords the best sport with salmon and 
sea-trout, although the upper waters at Dinas 
Mawddwy and Mallwyd often fish well after a 
spate. In the lower stretch of the Dulas, a tribu- 
tary flowing into the Association Preserve, sewin 
can be expected at any time during the season, 
provided that the stream holds a good volume of 
water. The Dovey Valley from Cemmaes Road 
Station to the sea is wide, and there are very few 
trees and bushes to impede fly fishing. There is, 
perhaps, no other river in Wales that appears 
prettier to the eye of a fly fisherman. Some of 
the runs at the bends are ideal for casting, and 
the open character of the valley greatly favours 
the chances of ruffled water on the pools. 

Brown trout are increasing in the Dovey. Not 
very long ago common trout were scarce, but the 
record of baskets made during recent seasons 
proves that the river is full of fish. The heaviest 
brown trout caught weighed 5 pounds, and 
many fish of 2^ pounds and 2 pounds were 
taken. One-pound trout may now be said to 
abound in the Association length. The season for 
brown trout opens on April i in the Association 
water, and on March i in most of the tributaries. 
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These feeders, which are numerous, afe mostly in 
private hands, but the owners frequently grant 
leave for fishing. Both the North and South 
Dulas streams give excellent sport with trout 
early in the season, and there are several moun- 
tain brooks in the vicinities of Cemmaes Road 
and Machynlleth. 

George Borrow, who, by the way, relates the 
hearing of a case of salmon-spearing during his 
short stay at Machynlleth, is very enthusiastic in 
his description of the scenery of Dyfifryn Dyfi, or 
the Vale of the Dovey, and several other writers 
have sung the praises of that Alpine and secluded 
village, Dinas Mawddwy, which stands above the 
river in a wild and narrow glen. G. A. Hansard, 
in his * Trout and Salmon Fishing in Wales,' 
published in 1834, says that ^ Dinasmouddu, or 
Dinasmouthy, on the Dovey, is a very fine angling 
station.' The second rendering of the name of 
the village by Hansard is correct only as regards 
pronunciation, and ' Dinasmouddu ' is a quite un- 
familiar method of spelling Dinas Mawddwy. 
For wildness this part of the Dovey certainly 
surpasses the lower reaches in the placid and 
cultivated vale. The stream here is impetuous 
and broken, and the banks rugged. A miniature 
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railway has been cut into this lonely amphitheatre 
of the mountains^ and there are two convenient 
hotels by the river^ one at Mallwyd and the other 
at Dinas Mawddwy, where the railway ends. 
The fishing in the Dovey is here owned by Sir 
Edmund Buckley, but visitors to the Buckley 
Arms Hotel, Dinas Mawddwy, and the Peniarth 
Arms Hotel, Mallwyd, are permitted to fish the 
length. We may note here that the Manor of 
Mawddwy was once in the possession of that 
eccentric sportsman. Jack M3rtton. 

Besides the Dovey, there are several minor 
streams in the neighbourhood of Dinas Mawddwy, 
the one most favoured of anglers being the 
Cleifion. In time of high water salmon and 
sewin travel beyond Dinas, and sport with brown 
trout has been good during recent seasons, 
especially in April and May. The fishing for 
trout opens here on February i and ends on 
September 30. Salmon and sewin angling begins 
on May i and closes on November 30. In the 
Machynlleth water, salmon, sea-trout, and sewin 
fishing opens on May i, and is closed to the 
general public on September 16. Within a radius 
of ten miles of Machynlleth there are at least a 
score of fishing waters. It is a hilly drive to 
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Talyllyn, but the lake can be reached from 
Machynlleth by the Corris railway. Several 
mountain pools can be fished by obtaining leave, 
and every slope is watered by merry little burns. 
At Aberdovey, a pleasant little seaside resort, 
rapidly growing in popularity among visitors, 
there is often very fair bass-fishing firom boats. 
There are three hotels in Machynlleth, and 
anglers will also find accommodation at Cemmaes 
Road, and in farmhouses throughout the course 
of the Dovey. 
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CHAPTER XV 

BALA LAKE 

Bala Lake* is the largest natural sheet of water 
in Wales. It is a little less than four miles in 
length, and about half a mile across, while its 
waters cover 1,084 acres. The Welsh name of 
the lake is Llyn Tegid, and someone, probably a 
Saxon, has christened the water Pimblemere. 
This English-sounding name is, however, said to 
be an adaptation of pimpUuy, or the Lake of the 
Five Parishes. 

The owner of Bala Lake is Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, who reserves a portion of the water at the 
upper end, where there is a fishing villa. This 
leaves several hundreds of acres open to the public 
for trout and coarse fishing. At the Bala end of 
the lake there is a small fleet of rowing-boats, 
suitable for angling purposes, and some lighter 
craft for scullers. It is but a few minutes' walk 

* Hotels : White Lion, Plascoch. 
[ "6] 
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from the town to the waterside, and roads run 
close to the shores. There are good hotels in Bala, 
and furnished apartments in abundance. 

Lying in a somewhat broad, but undulating, 
lowland, Llyn Tegid does not compare in point 
of beauty with Talyllyn, Vjrmwy, or the wilder 
tarns of the mountains. But on a calm summer 
evening, when the summits of the Berwyns and 
the peaks of the Arenigs and Arans are clear, and 
the sunset tones are reflected in the water, Bala 
Lake is full of charm. To the eye of an angler, 
the mere is perhaps more alluring when a breeze 
blows down the strath, and ripples break the 
surface. At times the lake is like a miniature 
sea, and your boat dances on the crest of rolling 
waves ; while early in the season, and in autumn, 
a cold searching wind often penetrates the fisher- 
man's clothing and numbs his limbs. 

It may be said that anglers are only just 
beginning to understand the habits and devices 
of the big trout that haunt the deep waters of 
Bala. I remember meeting a fisherman from the 
English Midlands, who had been to Bala time 
after time to stay with friends on the lakeside. 
He described the still evenings, late in the spring, 
when he watched the rises of large trout in the 
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bays, and related how he had tried vainly to 
charm them with artificial and natural flies. But 
ill luck invariably attended his attempts, and at 
length he came to the decision that the big trout 
of this water were hopelessly shy and cunning. 

Until within a few years ago, a fair number of 
heavy trout were taken annually with the troUing- 
rod. But the true secret of success, and the solu- 
tion of what may be called the mystery of Bala 
Lake, was discovered by a gentleman who has 
taken up his quarters by the water, after an ex- 
perience of loch fishing in Scotland and in the 
Irish loughs. It was not so much the method of 
angling as the bait that was at fault. Bala Lake 
swarms with perch. It is apparently upon the 
immature perch that the bigger trout feed. A 
small perch, with the dorsal fin snipped off, is the 
lure that captures the greater number of these 
coy trout. Like some greater discoveries, I sup- 
pose that this one was the result of accident. But 
if it was the outcome of reasoning, the discoverer 
deserves the warmest thanks of the angling com- 
munity, and a very high measure of praise for his 
ingenuity. And, indeed, in any case, we must 
thank him for showing the way to entice the 
biggest trout to be caught anywhere within the 
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Welsh border. Certainly of late years the score 
of large trout taken from Bala Lake has mounted 
high. It is not impossible now for anglers to get 
from three to five fine trout in a day's spinning from 
a boat. I believe that the heaviest fish caught 
scaled nearly 8 pounds. A boatman tells me that 
there are larger trout than this in the water. At 
any rate, there must be a very large number of 
aldermanic fish in the lake, judging by the success 
attained by three or four regular anglers during 
recent seasons. 

To fish at Bala to advantage you should stay in 
the town, and await a favourable morning for the 
lake. There must be a good breeze, though not 
from the east. Engage a reliable attendant who 
knows the water, and a roomy boat. Have your 
baits quite fresh if possible, and ready for the 
spinning flight at starting. Use a rod with a 
trolling top ; let out about 60 or 70 yards of line, 
or even more, and have a weight on the flight to 
sink the bait. Your boatman will scull you at 
the proper pace at a short distance from the shore, 
or into such parts of the lake as he considers likely 
for a run. Don't get sleepy, or slacken your 
attention upon the reel. You may hook a fish at 
any moment. 
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Besides trout, there are three or four sorts of 
coarse fish in Bala Lake. Pike are plentiful, and 
give capital sport in the autumn and winter 
months. Some very weighty catches of pike have 
been secured firom the lake by troUers. Perch 
bite very freely on some days. There may be big 
perch in the water, but, as a rule, they are not 
caught over i or f pound apiece.* There are 
some points where the coarse fisherman may take 
perch from the shores with the paternoster, leger, 
or float tackle. 

By varying your fishing firom trout to pike and 
perch, you may have sport all the year round at 
Bala. When the weather is unpropitious for the 
lake, the numerous trout streams of the district 
can be fished. Perhaps the best of the rivers is 
the Tryweryn, which joins the Dee close to Bala 
Junction Station. There is a firee length near the 
town. Above that there is a fine stretch of very 
fishy water, preserved for ticket-holders. A permit 
for the day costs 2s. 6d. If the water is in order, 
you will be sure to get sport here. Wading- 
stockings are necessary in this river. 

* In recent seasons fisheraien from Oldham and elsewhere 
have had excellent sport by freely ground-baiting with worms. 
Results show that there are many perch of i pound in the 
water. Pike up to 20 pounds have been taken. 
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The Trywersm is an impetuous stream through- 
out most of its course. It flows from a pool 
beyond Arenig, and is joined by a brook from 
Llyn Arenig. Two other tributaries, the Hescyn 
and Gelyn, flow into the higher waters of the 
Tr3rweryn, which runs close to the Festiniog line 
near Frongoch. Here there is a short length 
reserved by Mr. Owen, the White Lion Hotel, 
Bala, for angling visitors staying at his house. 
Mr. Price of Rhiwlas occasionally gives permission 
for a length of the Tr5nveryn. 

Above Bala Lake, the Dee bears the name of 
Lliw. There are several mountain streams in this 
part, which can be reached from Llanuwchllyn.* 
These are the Llafar, the Rhydwen, and the 
Wynt. The Twrch flows close to the hotel. 
These waters can be fished by permission of Sir 
W. W. Wsmn, of Wynnstay Park, Ruabon. It is 
not far from Llanuwchllyn to the head waters of 
the Wnion, which I have dealt with in another 
portion of this book. 

Aran Lake is about three and half miles from 
Llanuwchllyn. The shore of the pool is on the 
estate of Mr. Price, Rhiwlas, Bala, who some- 
times grants leave to fish. Aran is full of trout, 

* Hotel ; Goat. 
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which rise well in May. There are fish of i pound, 
and over, in the water. The haunts of the biggest 
fish can be reached by wading. 

There is a tradition that the water of the Dee 
does not mingle with that of Bala Lake. Such 
legends are told of other rivers flowing into and 
emerging from lakes. It is also asserted by old 
writers that the fish of the mere are distinct in 
their kinds from those found in the rivers that 
feed it or issue from its water. The depth of 
Bala Lake is said to be about 140 feet in one part, 
and it is undoubtedly deep in many places. 

By taking an early train from Bala, you may 
have a fairly long day's fishing in Llyn Gamallt, 
Festiniog, a lake with a boat upon it, and con- 
taining some fine trout. There are two lakes by 
the Arenig,* and some others in the neighbour- 
hood of Trawsfynydd, where also the Prysor River 
can be fished. But there is plenty of fishing to 
be obtained in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the town of Bala. A considerable number of 
salmon are caught in the upper Tryweryn in the 
autumn. 

* Llyn Arenig contains plenty of perch and some very 
heavy trout. The trout give the best sport in September 
and October. 
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Before leaving Bala, I must not forget to men- 
tion a peculiar fish which abounds in the lake. 
This is the gwyniaid, white fish, or firesh-water 
herring, so named by reason of the silvery sheen 
of its scales. The fish is described in the later 
editions of Houghton's * British Fresh - water 
Fishes,' and the author relates the trouble to 
which he was put in obtaining a specimen of the 
gwyniaid for examination. I believe that this 
fish has never been known to rise to the artificial 
fly, nor to take any sort of bait. The gwyniaid 
are, however, sometimes caught in considerable 
numbers in nets. They are pronounced unpleasant 
in taste by some persons, while others find them 
of very agreeable flavour. One authority has 
averred that the white fish are 'so exquisitely 
delicate as to more than rival in flavour the lips 
of the fair maids of Bala.' 

No doubt the pike prey upon the gwyniaid, and 
it is probable that the large trout demolish a 
good many of them. After a storm on the lake, 
the pebbly beaches are often strewn with dead 
gwyniaid, which have met their fate by being 
dashed by the waves upon the stones. These 
fish do not appear to attain more than 6 or 7 
ounces in weight. The single specimen obtained 
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by Houghton was, if I remember rightly, under 
i pound. 

During the majrfly season at Bala, the trout 
often rise boldly to the artificial fly. The bays 
can be fished by wading or from the shore. A 
high wind is essential. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE CONWAY, LLEDR, AND LLUGWY 

Opinion differs among anglers as to the sport 
which is now obtainable in the Conway. A well- 
known professional fisherman tells me that he 
could rely upon catching a salmon every day in 
that river if the Association would allow him to 
fish fairly with rod and line. On the other hand, 
a gentleman who has fished the Conway for nine- 
teen years informs me that he has seen the river 
deteriorating year by year. ^ To quote his words : 
' I have fished the Conway and Lledr for the past 
nineteen years, and have seen them steadily 
decline, more especially the Conway. This I 
attribute to three causes. Firstly, ovemetting. 
There are some fifteen nets in the tidal waters, 
fishing morning, noon, and night, save close hours, 
Saturdays and Mondays.^ Secondly, overpoaching, 
and I use this word advisedly. On all rivers 

* In 1900. 
[ "S] 
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there is some poaching, but neither the gaff nor 
stroke-hauling can do great damage. But I am 
well advised that both in the Conway and Lledr 
trammel-nets are used as well as the pole and 
drag-nets. The former^ of course, is the most 
deadly of the three. Thirdly, there has been no 
attempt to restock the waters, or, I should say, to 
restock every year. Most of the spawning beds 
are fine gravel, so very few of the ova ever come 
to maturity. . • . Night-lining has practically de- 
stroyed the Lledr as a trout river.' 

This melancholy report is unfortunately cor- 
roborated by Mr. Ellis O'er Nant, an aged Welsh 
author and angler, of Dolyddelen, who writes in 
even a more pessimistic strain. Previous to the 
formation of a local angling club on the Lledr, 
which died in 1894, Mr. Ellis says : * Our waters 
had been poached by every scheme and device. 
Salmon were grabbed by tying three large hooks 
back to back, and attaching a line to the hooks. 
A hole was bored through a bullet, and the bullet 
fastened to the line near the hooks, and the line 
was dragged with the rod along the river. It was 
with a method like that that all salmon and sewin 
were caught, and are caught, by those who go out 
under the pretence of fishing fairly.' 
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The trawling-net, lime, and dynamite have also 
been used. *Our waters have been cleaned,* 
writes my correspondent * In our waters we 
have less salmon and trout than we ever had. 
They are decreasing every year.' 

I am informed that the best stretch for salmon 
on the Conway is at Trefriw.* The water is 
owned by the Earl of Carrington and the Earl of 
Ancaster, who issue tickets through their agents. 
For salmon the season opens on May i. On 
Lord Ancaster's length the season - ticket is 
£10 los. From May i to August 31, 3^4. From 
May I to June 30, one month, £1 ; one week, 
los. ; one day, 2s. 6d. From July i to August 31, 
one month, £2 ; one week, 15s. ; one day, 4s. 
From September i to 30, £3 ; for a fortnight, £2 ; 
a week, £1. From October 14 to November 14, 
£y ; fortnight, £2 ; a week, £2, Fishing is allowed 
with fly from sunrise to sunset, except on Sundays; 
and with worm, spoon, minnow, or prawn on 
Fridays and Saturdays only. Tickets are obtain- 
able at the Eagles Hotel, Llanrwst; Waterloo 
Hotel, Bettws-y-Coed ; and Belle Vue Hotel, 
Trefriw. 

The Earl of Carrington's water on the Conway, 

* Hotels : Belle Vue and Ship. 
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from Coed Carreg Gwalch Plantation to Llanrwst 
Bridge, can be fished at the following charges: 
One week, from May i to June 30, 4s. ; one day, 
IS. From July i to August 31, one week, 6s. ; 
one day, is. 6d. From September i to 30, one 
week, 8s.; one day, 2s. From October i to 
November 14, one week, 15s. ; one day, 3s. Fish- 
ing with bait is allowed when the river is dis- 
coloured, also on Fridajrs and Saturdays. Tickets 
are to be obtained at the Llanrwst hotels. 

On the Earl of Ancastet's length of the Lledr 
the charges are for salmon and sea-trout : From 
May I to November 14, £2; one month, los. ; 
one week, 3s. ; one day, is. Fly only is allowed 
on this stretch. Tickets at Llanrwst^ Bettws-y- 
Coed, and Dolyddelen. The water extends on 
the north bank from the west boundary of Cwm 
Celyn Farm to Lledr Bridge, and in the river 
Llugwy (from south bank only) from Pont-y-Pair, 
Bettws-y-Coed, to the confluence of that river with 
the Conway. 

The trout-fishing on the Gwydyr Estate in the 
Llugwy, Elsi Lake, parts of Llyn-y-Foel, and 
Capel Curig Lakes and tributary streams is open 
from March i to September 30. The tickets are : 
For the whole period, 2S. 6d. ; for one week, is. 
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Fly only allowed. Tickets can be bought at 
Llanrwst, Bettws-y-Coed, Capel Curig, Trefriw, 
and Dolyddelen. 

The trout-fishing in the Conway and Lledr on 
the Earl of Ancaster's Fisheries is open from 
March i to April 30. The charges are : For the 
whole periodi los. ; for one week, 2s. 6d. ; for one 
day, IS. Fly only allowed. 

The greater part of the Lledr is now owned 
by Mr. H. D. Brandreth, of Dolyddelen, who 
has stocked the river with 30,000 sea-trout, 
10,000 Loch Leven and fontinalis trout, and 5,000 
rainbow • trout. Mr. Brandreth has also en- 
deavoured to otherwise improve the river by 
forming an angling club of residents, and he has 
given permission to members to fish in his water. 
Good results should accrue from this generous 
action, and if only poaching can be abolished, the 
Lledr ought soon to regain its old reputation as a 
trout and sewin river of the first order. Leave to 
fish in certain portions of the Lledr is occasionally 
granted to visitors by Mr. Brandreth, to whom I 
am indebted for much usefiil information concern- 
ing the rivers of this district. 

As regards the trout-fishing in an upper confluent 
of the Conway, I am able to give a really hopeful 

9 
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account. There is a stretch of that river abound- 
ing with trout, and being inaccessible^ it is not 
overfished. In April and May this length often 
affords sport of the first class, and at any time 
when the stream is in ply the angler may be sure 
of success. The best basket of trout I have heard 
of from this water was sixty-five fish. Friends of 
mine have taken three to four dozen fish in a 
day on this length, with the fly, early in the season. 
The water can be fished by visitors to the Voelas 
Arms, Pentre Voelas, or at a charge of 2s. 6d. a 
day. A good fly here is a sooty hackle, with a 
dull orange body. Hackle flies are said to be the 
best for this water. There are other streams in 
the neighbourhood of Pentre Voelas, which may 
sometimes be fished by permission. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE DWYFAWR AND DWYFACH 

For the South Carnarvonshire rivers the most 
convenient centre is Criccieth, a pleasant little 
seaside town, twenty-two miles from Carnarvon 
by rail, and about eight miles from Pwllheli. The 
Dwyfawr and its tributary, the Dwyfach, are 
attractive-looking rivers, and but little overgrown 
with trees. They contain a good number of 
trout, and in August, September, and October 
there is a run of sewin and salmon to these 
streams. 

The source of the Dwyfawr is above Cwm 
Trwsgl, in the mountain wilds to the south-west 
of Snowdon, and not far from Llyn Gader, which 
is mentioned in the section dealing with Beddge- 
lert. On its descent from the hills, this stream 
receives several brooks,- Cwm Ciprwth, Cwm-Ue- 
brith, and Ceunant Ddol being the three principal 
feeders above the village of Llanfihangel-y-Pen- 
nant. Here the Dwyfawr widens, and a mile or 

[ 131 ] 9—2 
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so down receives, on the left bank, a stream flow- 
ing from Llyn Cwmystradlyn, under Moel Hebog. 
This tributary, marked Afon Henwy on the 
Ordnance Map, is sometimes called the Ystradlyn. 
It is joined on the left bank by the drainage of 
Llyn Du. 

The Dw3rfawr flows on to Dolbenmaen village 
without receiving any tributary until the conflu- 
ence of the Dwyfach at Bont Fechan, below the 
pretty village of Llanystumdwy, under -two miles 
from Criccieth. Thence the river runs in a short 
course to the bay. Ir» this lower reach there are 
large trout. 

The Dwyfach rises in Cwm-3rr-H4f, about i,ooo 
feet above the sea. It is soon crossed by the Car- 
narvon road and the railway. At the rail bridge 
it is joined by a brook on the right bank rising in 
the Clynnog group of mountains. Before reach- 
ing Br3mkir Station, where there is an inn, the 
river is twice spanned by the railway. At Pont 
FeUn the Dwyfach flows in an almost parallel 
course to that of the Dwyfawr, the two rivers 
being about a mile apart. There is another 
bridge below Pont Felin; thence the stream 
flows past Llanystumdwy and to its junction with 
the Dwyfawr. 
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Llyn Cwm Ystradlyn abounds with trout. One 
day you may catch three to four dozen small fish 
of about five or six to the pound, while under 
other conditions your catch will include trout of 
^ pound apiece. The lake is charmingly situated 
in a green oasis among savage hills. It is possible 
to fish from the shore on the west side, and I 
have taken a fair basket of trout in September 
from this shore by casting a long line. There are 
several boats on hire belonging to farmers. 

Ystradlyn Lake is now under the control of the 
South Carnarvon Board of Conservators, and a 
license must be purchased in Criccieth. It is also 
necessary to obtain the permission of the owner, 
Mr. Williams, of Aberglaslyn Hall, Beddgelert. 
The license charges are for salmon, sewin, and 
trout, 3^1 IS. for the season. Trout only, 7s. for 
the season ; monthly, 5s. ; weekly, 2s. Mr. David 
Jones, 18, Snowdon Street, Portmadoc, is clerk to 
the Fishery Board. 

A rather large cochybonddu will kill well in 
Cwm Ystradlyn on a windy day. The Zulu, 
without the red tag, is also a good fly, and the 
alder, governor, and March Brown are useful here. 
In May the trout often rise very freely, but 
throughout the summer generally, except in 
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droughty the lake gives good sport. Near the 
outlet is a capital point in certain winds. Once 
a year the owner nets the shallower parts of the 
Uyn, and thins out a number of the smaller fish. 
The water is overstocked, and like many of the 
tarns in Cumberland, Ystradlyn could be improved 
by the judicious use of the net. 

Over the hills, at Prenteg, about three miles 
from Portmadoc, there is a small lake well worth 
a visit. It is most easily reached from Port- 
madoc, five miles by rail from Criccieth. Choose 
a dark, rough day, and use medium-sized flies on 
fine tackle. The trout average a pound each in 
this pool, and they are not free risers. But some- 
times they are to be tempted, and these fish are 
worth catching. I have met one angler who has 
caught over a dozen of these trout, all over a 
pound apiece, fishing at night. I need hardly 
add that I have heard of fishermen who could 
not rise a single trout in this lake. You may 
make a handsome basket here, or you may do 
nothing but whip the water and lament your bad 
luck. 

I believe that this unnamed Uyn was stocked 
with fish caught from Cwm Ystradlyn. The trout 
are said to have thrived amazingly in this fresh 
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water, and the increase in their weight is ascribed 
to a diet of water-snails, which abound in the 
pool. 

The Wen is a merry, clear little stream flowing 
into the sea close to Afonwen Junction on the 
coast-line. This stream can be reached in a few 
minutes by rail from Criccieth. One of the local 
fishermen gets nice baskets (jrom the Afon Wen 
with the worm in clear water. I believe that the 
Wen holds plenty of small trout. 

Prior to 1899, these streams were not adequately 
preserved, and poaching was rife throughout the 
district. In the autumn of that year, the South 
Carnarvonshire Board of Conservators was re- 
organized, and the number of members reduced. 
By-laws and regulations have been issued, and 
it is proposed to afford every protection to trout, 
salmon, and sewin in the rivers and tributaries 
of the district between Portmadoc and the west 
coast of the Lleyn Promontory. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

LAKE VYRNWY 

Vyrnwy, or Vemiew, Lake is the largest sheet of 
water in Wales, and, considered as a fishing lake, 
it may be called the Loch Leven of the Princi- 
pality. For trout-fishing with the fly there is no 
better Uyn in Wales. Bala Lake holds bigger 
trout than V3rmwy, and so do several of the 
mountain tarns ; but the fish in these waters are 
by no means so firee in rising as those of the 
famous Montgomeryshire reservoir. 

The construction of this huge reservoir by the 
Corporation of Liverpool was commenced in 1881, 
and the water was first tapped in the city on 
July 21, 1892. Beneath the waters of the lake, 
at a depth of 35 feet, are the remains of the old 
village of Llanwddyn and its dismantled church, 
and all over its great acreage trout swim in legions 
among the submerged trees and fences. The 
basin in which the lake lies is 825 feet above the 

[ 136] 
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sea. It is five miles in length, and about a mile 
longer than Bala Lake. A road measuring eleven 
and three-quarter miles runs round the water, and 
at the Llanwdd3m end stands the hotel, whence 
there is a fine mountain view. 

The surroundings are wild and beautiful, and 
one loses sight of the fact that this grand mere is 
an artificial sheet of water. Around the lake 
shapely hills rise from 1,400 to 1,700 feet over 
sea-level, and several streams descend to the 
water through picturesque cwms cleft in the 
slopes. 

Lake Vymwy is ten miles firom LlanfyUin, and 
from the hotel to Bala it is fifteen miles over hilly 
roads and through lovely Cwm Hirnant. To 
Dinas Mawddwy the distance by mountain road 
is sixteen miles, and to Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant 
nine miles. 

The fishing is in the hands of the proprietor of 
the Lake Vyrnwy Hotel, who provides boats and 
attendants. It is advisable to book bedrooms 
some time in advance, as the hostelry is often full 
during certain weeks of the season. The charges 
for fishing are for one month £z; weekly, 12s. 6d.; 
daily, 2s. 6d. Boat and one man cost 5s. per 
day. This is a reasonable cost for the very 
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excellent sport which Vjnrnwy affords in favour- 
able weather. 

The season opens on March i. April and May 
are perhaps the favourite months, but the trout 
rise more or less freely throughout the summer. 
During 1899 the best basket of trout caught in 
the lake with the fly was forty-three, and the 
weight 37J pounds. In the rivers preserved by 
the hotel the biggest catch in 1899 was thirty- 
seven fish. By reference week by week to the 
reports of takes in Vyrnwy in the angling journals, 
the intending visitor will be able to form an idea 
of the sport that may be expected. The season 
of 1903 opened well. One rod took sixteen trout 
in a few hours of the first week. The favourite 
fly in 1902 was the butcher, dressed rather big. 

About 650 acres of the lake are strictly reserved 
for fly fishing. Spinning and trolling are per- 
mitted on the remaining portion of the water, 
about 550 acres. Flies with a bit of tinsel prove 
attractive in this water. A March Brown, with 
gold twist to the body, is recommended, and the 
Zulu and cochybonddu will often kill well. 

The V)rmwy River is a tributary of the Severn. 
It was named the ' amnis piscosus ' in former days, 
when salmon, trout, and grayling were abundant. 
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Vjrmwy is still a sport-giving stream, and there 
are some pleasant villages near to its banks. A 
good centre for the lower portions of this river, 
and for the Tanat, is Llanym3mach, a few miles 
from Oswestry. Llansaintffraid is another angling 
resort in the valley of the Vymwy. 



CHAPTER XIX 

FISHING AT LLANBERIS 

It is, perhaps, somewhat strange that Llanberis* 
should not be better known by the English fisher- 
men who journey yearly to North Wales in quest of 
trouting quarters. * The Chamouni of Wales ' cer- 
tainly attracts a very large number of tourists and 
day-trippers bound for the summit of Snowdon by 
the mountain-railway or afoot. But the anglers 
who come to stay are few, despite the fact that 
several lakes and streams, most of them free, and 
some of them sport-yielding, are within easy 
driving or walking distance of the village that has 
sprung up on the bank of Llyn Padarn since the 
opening of the branch line from Carnarvon. It 
may be that the proximity of two large slate 
quarries, employing hundreds of men, deters many 

* Hotels : Victoria, Padam Villa. Apartments : Ty Gwyn 
(Mrs. Lloyd -Williams), Bryn Teg (Mrs, M. Pritchard), 
Glenaber (Mrs. A. JiVilliams). 
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strangers from visiting Llanberis on fishing bent. 
For it is an old story that Welsh quarrymen 
mostly use the rod, and that a number of them 
employ the hateful engine known as the * board/ 
or * otter/ to the destruction of lake trout. 
At NantUe, to the south of Llanberis, the 
lakes have been so 'ottered' and otherwise 
poached for many years past that the chance of 
rising trout in the daytime is uncertain, and the 
waters are spoiled for the legitimate fisherman. 

But in the case of Llanberis it may be. pointed 
out that the two principal lakes are wide in extent, 
and that minor mountain tarns are numerous. 
With so many waters to poach, the illicit fisher- 
man cannot work such mischief as he does in 
neighbourhoods where he is restricted to one or 
two hunting-grounds. From my own experience, 
I am able to state that the poachers do not get 
quite all the sport at Llanberis, and I am glad to 
find that my view is supported by the testimony of 
a well-known Carnarvon angler, and a member 
of the Seiont Fishery Board, who assures me that 
he is satisfied with the baskets that he makes on 
the two big lakes that stretch from old Llanberis 
village to Cwm-y-Glo, a distance of about five 
miles. 
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As I wish to render practical assistance to trout 
fishermen, I will not expatiate here upon the 
grandeur of the wild mountains that encompass 
Llanberis, their crags reflected in the deep, dark 
lakes. It is, perhaps, enough to say that, with 
the exception of the disfigurement caused by the 
great slate-quarry on the side of Elidyr, most 
shapely of mountains, there is marvellous beauty 
in the savage scene that meets the angler's gaze 
as he drifts in his boat on the upper lake at sunset 
in summer-time. 

This higher 113m, known as Peris, is immensely 
deep in parts, and in others shallow and slightly 
weed-grown. Tons of slate rubble have been shot 
into the deeper side, forming promontories here 
and there. But here, almost under the quarry, 
lurk some of the biggest trout that the lake holds. 
On many a May evening I have watched these 
heavy fish rising with a swirl to moths. Some of 
them probably weigh 3 pounds apiece. I have 
never handled one of these monsters. There are, 
however, many bright golden trout in this lake 
from I pound upwards, which rise more or less 
fi:eely, according to the season, when a steady 
breeze is blowing. I have seen a dozen present- 
able fish caught with the fly fi'om a jutting rock 
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at the Nant Peris end of the Uyn during a short 
afternoon rise. A brace of the catch were over 
f pound each, and the others were by no means 
despicable fish. These Peris trout fight desper- 
ately, boring down into the deeps with great 
strength. 

The right of fishing in Llyn Peris is reserved 
for visitors to the Victoria Hotel, at the Llanberis 
end of the lake. There are some steady, tubby 
boats, and attendants can be engaged. Padam, 
which is separated from Peris by a short stream, 
is a free lake. It contains trout of about four or 
five to the pound, and a proportion of larger and 
more wary fish. There are several boats for hire 
at Llanberis. A big stone slung on a rope and 
dropped over the gunwale 'midships will act as 
check as the boat moves broadside before the 
wind. 

These lakes abound with char. September and 
October are the best months for char-fishing, and 
after a night frost heavy catches are made by 
local anglers, using the red worm or maggot on 
a shotted line. The depth at which the bait 
must be sunk depends upon the caprice of the 
shoals of char, which leave their secret haunts 
once in the year, and range the lake, sometimes 
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near the surface of the water, and at other times 
a couple of fathoms down. On a favourable day 
it is not unusual for fishermen to take lo or 12 
pounds of char. But char are capricious feeders, 
and a good day's sport may be followed by several 
poor, or even blank, da3rs, when the fish stubbornly 
refuse to touch any sort of bait* In char-fishing 
the boat is anchored. 

Under Moel Eilio, about two miles from Llan- 
beris, is Llyn Dwythwch. This lake contains 
handsome red trout. It belongs to Mr. Assheton 
Smith, of Vaynol, who grants a day's fishing to 
Llanberis visitors. There is a boat on the 113m. 

A walk of about four miles from Llanberis, 
through the Pass of Maescwm, brings the angler 
to Llyn Cwellyn, or Quellyn Lake, as it is some- 
times called. Cwellyn is a long sheet of water, 
surrounded by high mountains. There is a com- 
fortable little hotel (the Snowdon Ranger) by the 
waterside, and the proprietor holds the right of 
fishing in the lake. Boats can be hired at the 
hotel. The lake is well supplied with trout of 
about five to the pound, but there are some bigger 
fish in the water. For the large trout use a spin- 
ning minnow, either natural or a small Devon quill. 

The crag that shelters Llyn Cwellyn on the side 
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opposite to the hotel is called Castell Cidwm, 
and above it Mynydd Mawr rises to a height of 
2,290 feet. There is deep water under this frown- 
ing cliff, and it is full of char. But char are very 
rarely taken from the lake with rod and line. 
Plenty of trout can be caught on a roughish day 
by fishing from a boat 

The Gwyrfai River flows out of Cwellyn under 
Castell Cidwm. This stream rises in the bogs 
above Llyn-y-Gader, flows by the village of 
Rhyd-ddu, and receives a small stream from a 
lake under Snowdon. The Gwyrfai then enters 
Llyn Cwellyn. Below the Uyn the river runs 
rapidly over a rocky course down to Nant Mill, 
a very picturesque spot ; thence the Gwyrfai flows 
less impetuously through a tamer country to 
Llanwndla, where it is joined by the Venno. 
Three miles down the Gwyrfai enters the sea. 
This river is preserved by the Seiont Board of 
Conservators, Carnarvon. It is a fairly good 
trout stream, and sewin ascend it in the summer 
and autumn during spates. At one time a con- 
siderable number of salmon came up this river 
as far as Nant Mill waterfalls; but I have nb 
reliable information as to the prospects of catch- 
ing a salmon in the Gwyrfai. 

10 
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There are several small llyns under the ridges 
of Snowdon. Among them are Ffynnon-y-Gwas, 
Gochy and D'ur-arddu. All these pools are now 
in private hands, and leave is very difficult to 
obtain. 

Two lakes at the entrance of Drws-y-Coed, on 
the south-west side of Llyn Cwellyn, hold very 
good trout. They are, however, strictly pre- 
served. The llyns are united by a narrow channel, 
and one of them is named D3n¥archen, and the 
other Bwlch-y-M6ch. Draining Llyn-y-Dywarchen 
is a stream called the Llyfin, which forms the 
Nantlle lakes, and flows to Penygroes and the sea. 
This river and the lakes at Nantlle have been 
mercilessly poached by quarrymen. I have heard 
such poor accounts of the fishing in this locality 
that I have avoided it scrupulously. The Llyfin is 
under the Seiont Board. 

To return to Llanberis. There is one more 
lake under Snowdon, on the Penygwryd side, and 
it can be reached by following the road through 
the Pass of Llanberis up to the new hotel, owned 
by Mr. Cobden, at Penypass. Here turn on the 
right, and follow the mine road past hlyn Teyrn. 
There are trout in this weedy little pool, but it is 
not good water for the fly. Llyn Llidaw, 1,416 feet 
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over the sea, soon comes into sight after passing 
Tesrrn. 

There are many quaint stories told about this 
sombre lake and the iish that frequent it. It is 
said that the trout come to the surface for a few 
minutes once in a few hours^ during which time 
you may hook one or two good fish. I have fished 
this llyn once only, and without a single rise ; but 
I saw some heavy fish splashing about the middle 
of the lake. The heaviest trout taken, to my 
knowledge, was one of a little over 3 pounds. 
It was caught at the inflow from Glaslyn, at the 
upper end of the lake, by the manager of the 
copper mine, who was baiting with worms during 
a storm. The miners say that on dark, rough 
nights the big trout in Llydaw come near to the 
shores, and can be sometimes caught with an 
artificial fly or a worm on an unshotted cast. 

Glaslyn, which forms the head waters of the 
river of that name, is several hundred feet above 
Llydaw. So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
this llyn is devoid of fish. There are legends of 
fabulous creatures being seen in the depths of this 
gruesome tarn. 

If you cannot rise trout in Llydaw, descend 
Cwm Dyli, and fish the Glaslyn stream down to 

10 — 2 
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the falls above the Gw3mant Valley. After a 
heavy rainfall you may find trout rising well in 
this rivulet, but the worm will usually capture more 
fish than the fly. The scenery here is magnificent, 
and in wild weather it is awe-inspiring. 

I have taken a number of small trout, with the 
fly, in the stream that waters the Pass of Llanberis. 
There are one or two deepish peat-pools, which 
contain trout of over | pound each, and when 
the water is coloured after rain and a breeze is 
blowing, you may take a few * dacent fish,' as they 
say in Ireland. 

A tributary that comes down from Cwm Dudodyn, 
on the right bank, was entirely depleted of trout 
by poachers in one night during my stay at Llan- 
beris. Before this depredation, I caught some 
plucky little trout, up to 5 ounces each, with the 
black gnat, high up in the Cwm. These poachers 
divert and dam the rivulets, pump the pools nearly 
dry with a hose, and then grope for the trout. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE SEIONT AND OGWEN 

Two rivers, running in an almost parallel course, 
flow into the Menai Straits, The Seiont, which 
rises under Snowdon, passes by the eld village of 
Llanberis, spreads out into two large lakes, and 
then flows through a less mountainous country to 
Carnarvon.* From Cwm-y-Glo, at the lower end 
of the Llanberis Lakes, down to the Straits, the 
Seiont is preserved by a Board. Trout-fishing 
begins on March i and closes October 2. The 
close season for salmon and sewin is from 
November 15 to March i. After leaving the 
lake, the stream is broad and rather sluggish for a 
couple of miles. This length cannot be fished 
from the banks, but there are boats at Cwm-y-Glo. 
In this part of the river there are a fair number 
of trout. Lower down the Seiont is rapid, with 
broken water and a rocky bed. There are some 

* Hotels : Sportsman, Castle. 
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deepish pools, which often hold a few salmon m 
the autumn, and several open lengths for trout- 
fishing. I have fished this river several times, but 
I cannot say that the results have been highly 
encouraging. It is full of small trout, but ^pound 
fish are not abundant. The river has been 
stocked with Loch Leven trout, and occasionally 
these imported fish are taken up to a pound each. 
After a good flood, firom June onwards, you may 
now and then catch a few sewin in the Seiont. 
But, compared with other Carnarvonshire streams, 
this river is not sport-giving with migratory fish. 
Sewin are caught in the pools at night, with the fly 
or worm, in July and August, or in the daytime 
when the river is fining down after a fireshet. The 
Seiont is a pretty river, fringed in some reaches 
with bright flowering gorse in May, and in other 
lengths winding through shady dingles rife with 
wild flowers. Wading stockings will be useful in 
some parts of this stream. The Seiont would 
probably produce many more salmon and sewin 
if winter poaching could be suppressed. Gangs 
of men frequent the spawning places in the close 
season, armed with fish-spears and other weapons, 
and many heavy fish are destroyed when full of 
ova. These depredations are carried on at night, 
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and it h almost impossible to watch the river 
throughout its whole length. The Seiont Board 
have requested the police to assist their watchers 
in protecting the river, but the constables are not 
permitted to act as water-keepers. 

Tickets for fishing the Seiont can be purchased 
at Carnarvon or Llanberis. Season tickets for 
salmon cost £1 is.; monthly, los. 6d.; weekly, 
5s.; and daily, 2s. 6d. Trout licenses are 5s. for 
the season, 2s. 6d. the week, and is. for the 
day. The Seiont Conservancy also preserve the 
Braint in Anglesey, the Gwyrfai, the Cefni, and 
the Llyfin. 

The Ogwen rises in a mountain Uyn to the 
north-west of Capel Curig, forms Ogwen Lake, 
and waters the deep vale of Nant Francon down 
to Bethesda.* There is some flat water above 
Bethesda, and open banks. In its lower course 
the Ogwen is overgrown here and there, and in 
parts ;t flows through steep narrow gorges. The 
landlord of the Douglas Arms Hotel at Bethesda 
can grant permission to fish the river in preserved 
portions. There are free lengths above Lord 
Penrhyn's water near Bangor. The Ogwen has a 
local reputation as a salmon and sewin stream, but 

* Hotel : Douglas Amis. 
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it is much whipped during the runs of migratory 
fish in the summer and autumn. The author of 
* Highwaj^ and Byways in North Wales ' relates 
the capture of his first salmon in this river, when 
a schoolboy, visiting at Bangor. 

Near Bethesda there are two tributary brooks 
containing small trout. Thence to the sea the 
Ogwen is about five miles in length. High water, 
with a little colour, is needed to insure sport in 
these small and swift streams. Bethesda is a con- 
venient point for reaching the Uyns of the Glyders, 
Ogwen, Idwal, and Bochlwyd, which are described 
in another part of this book. There is a short 
branch line firom Bangor to Bethesda. Small 
codlings abound in the Menai Straits near 
Bangor,* and bass may sometimes be taken 
near the Menai Bridge. At Aber, between 
Bangor and Conway, there is a stream flowing 
from the hills containing a fair quantity of trout 
of the ordinary brook size. 

* Hotels : The British, The George, The Castle. 
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THE CERIOG 

I HAVE a great a£Fection for this little river, which 
is one of the prettiest and most productive of 
trout waters in North Wales. It is true that the 
Ceriog trout are not heavy, but they are very 
abundant, good risers, well shaped, and handsome 
in appearance. Unless the water is low and 
crystal clear in this stream, you can always reckon 
upon making a very fair basket, while upon some 
days you will find trout rising with the utmost 
avidity. Although the river has been poached 
with the poke-net almost throughout its course 
for many years past, its waters are so remarkably 
prolific that this is one of the streams that has 
not greatly suffered through nefarious fishing. 
Moreover, there is now every prospect of the sup- 
pression of netting in the middle portion of the 
river, owing to the exertions of Mr. Rooper, of 
Glynceriog, who has induced the quarrymen to 
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sell their nets, and to abandon their old methods 
of taking trout. 

The head water of the Ceriog is high up on 
the Berwyn Mountains, under Moel Fema. For 
about a mile the stream winds through a peat- 
bog, forming little pools at the bends. There are 
trout up to ^ pound even here, and on a breezy 
April day I have taken a score of nimble troutlets 
in less than an hour. 

At the entrance to a deep gorge to the south- 
east the Ceriog suddenly fsdls over rocks, forming 
a series of cascades for about three-quarters of a 
mile. One of the falls is in a deep narrow cleft in 
the rocks, and on the right bank is a crag fre- 
quented by ravens. Below any of these waterfalls 
you may catch trout with the fly» and if the fish 
are rising you will be busy all the way down to 
Llanarmon. The stream is free down to within 
about half a mile of this village, and the distance 
from the source is about four miles. 

When the Ceriog is just fining after a spate, it 
is of a lovely peaty tint, and in good order for the 
fly. Of course, the worm will kill well when the 
stream is in this state i but as the trout rise so 
delightfully to the fly I have never used bait in 
the Ceriog. A tributary on the right bank, flow- 
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ing rapidly down Cwm Llawenog, swarms with 
small trout. It is big enough here and there to 
cast a fly, but a friend tells me that the Llawenog 
is a capital stream for the minnow in high water, 
and by using this bait he has taken fair-sized 
trout. I have never fished this tributary, as I 
have always found trout taking well in the main 
stream. 

On a favourable day you ought to catch two to 
three brace of trout in each little pool of the 
Ceriog. I have found hackle flies best for this 
water, and there is no better fly than the orange 
dun hackle. One day in pouring rain I caught 
fish with this fly at almost every cast, and each 
throw produced a rise. I have said that the trout 
are not big, but you may get a few i-pounders in 
the slower water above Llanarmon, while lower 
down the river there are fish of over a pound. 
In the season (1900) a Dolywern fisherman caught 
three trout of a little more than a pound apiece 
from one short run in an hour. A large number 
of heavy trout come up from the Dee in the 
autumn to spawning beds of the Ceriog, and if 
you are along this river in March or April there 
is a chance of catching some of them on their 
return journey. The largest trout taken from the 
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Ceriog, above Chirk, weighed 3 pounds, and its 
captor was the landlord of the inn at Pont 
Fadog. 

There are two inns at Llanarmon, and beds at 
both of them. The village is quaint and delight- 
fully secluded. Below Llanarmon Bridge the 
water is preserved for about a mile. The next 
length belongs to Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
whose leave must be obtained. We then arrive 
at a stretch reserved by the proprietor of the 
Glyn Hotel, a newly-restored and comfortable 
house at the village of Glynceriog. Tickets are 
granted to visitors to the hotel, and I believe that 
day tickets can be purchased by other persons 
for 2s« 

There is another short free length a mile or two 
lower down, but leave should be asked of farmers 
before crossing the meadows. Below Llanarmon 
waders are useful, and at Glyn, and below, they 
are almost indispensable, as the banks are over- 
grown. 

At Pont Fadog there is a private portion be- 
longing to Dr. Thomas, and then begins the long 
stretch preserved by Mr. Biddulph, of Chirk 
Castle. This is a fine length, full of trout, and 
containing bigger fish than those in the upper 
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waters. By sta3dng at the Hand Hotel, Chirk, 
you can fish the Chirk Castle Preserve. The 
hotel has two tickets for the use of visitors, and 
permission is not granted to anyone but anglers 
staying in the house. In the autumn there is 
often a run of sea-trout, but a very high flood is 
needed to help the fish over the weirs. Salmon 
used to abound in the Ceriog, and I am told that 
the name of the river signifies the 'place of 
salmon.' I have no information as to salmon 
ascending the river now, though I believe that 
they would come up to spawn if obstructions were 
removed. 

Below Chirk the Ceriog soon enters the Bryn- 
kinallt estate, where the fishing is private. The 
river joins the Dee after its course through Bryn- 
kinallt. 

Llanarmon is about nine miles from Oswestry 
by road, or five from Glynceriog. For the Glyn 
water, Dolywern, and Pont Fadog change at Chirk 
Station for the tramway, which conveys passengers 
along the Ceriog Valley to the terminus at Glyn- 
ceriog. Llangollen is three miles from Glyn by a 
steep road over the Berwyns. 

There are no brooks of any importance between 
Llanarmon and Glynceriog, with the exception of 
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the Tarw. This stream joins the Ceriog on the 
left bank at Pandy, about a mile from the 01301 
Valley Hotel. The Tarw rises near Nantjnr, on 
the Berwyns, not far from the source of the 
Ceriog. It is a small swift stream, much over- 
grown in its lower course. There are plenty of 
small trout in the brookt but it is difficult to fish 
with the fly. 



CHAPTER XXII 

LLANRHAIADR-YN-MOCHNANT 

On the south-eastern side of the Berwyn Moun- 
tains, which extend from Llangollen to Bala Lake, 
there are several minor streams that rise in the 
high heathlands. The little town of Llanrhaiadr,* 
in the valley of the Moch, is one of those out-of- 
the-way places far from the railway where anglers 
may find cheap quarters and fair trout-fishing. 
Pistyll Rhaiadr, the finest of all Welsh waterfalls, 
is the attraction that draws day excursionists into 
this Arcadia during the summer. For the fisher- 
man there are the Tanat, the Twrch, the Moch, 
and several other streams within walking distance. 
The nearest station to Llanrhaiadr is LlanfyUin 
(seven miles), and the town is twelve miles from 
Oswestry by a hilly road. This inaccessibility is 
in favour of the angler, who, as a rule, will find 
himself in possession of long stretches of merry 

* Hotel : Wynnstay Arms. 
[1S9] 
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little streamlets. There are plenty of trout in the 
Mochy and the fishing is free. The Tanat and its 
tributaries also yield very fair sport to the fly 
fisherman. 

Trout can be caught as high up as the pool 
below the beautiful Pistyll, which is well worth 
visiting. On the right, just below the fall, a short 
rivulet runs down a wild valley from Llyncaws. 
This brook is the Nant-y-Llyn. Fly fishing here^ 
on a bright day in May, with a north-east wind 
blowing, I took trout of 4 and 6 ounces from 
almost every one of the little pools. I was sur- 
prised to find fish of that weight in such a narrow 
brook, especially among rocks and in tumbling 
water. The trout were well conditioned, bright 
golden, and rare fighters for their size. 

For Llyncaws, a mountain pool, ascend the 
Nanty-Uyn valley on the right side by a narrow 
path, and strike for the crags of Moel Sych and 
Cader Berwyn, the highest summits of the Berwyn 
Range. Permission must be requested for fishing 
in this llyn, which is let with the shooting. 

Caws is the Welsh for cheese, and the lake 
derives its name from its circular shape. It lies 
in an elevated plateau over 2,000 feet above the 
sea, and is overshadowed on one side by rocky 
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heights. There are no obstructions to casting 
from the shore. The shallow water on the side 
whence the stream issues could be waded. 

Few lakes of this size hold so many large trout. 
There are fish of over 5 pounds in Llyncaws, and 
plenty of a good sporting weight. The water is 
exceedingly clear, and the bottom mostly clean 
and hard. For company here, in the spring, you 
have curlews, which complain loudly as you tres- 
pass on their lonely highland haunts. The 
Berwyns are thickly clothed with heather, the 
home of grouse, and the air is invigorating and 
deliciously scented. 

Llangynog,* about five miles from Llanrhaiadr- 
yn-Mochnant, and eight from Llanfyllin Station, is 
an even more remote corner of Montgomeryshire. 
This district will, no doubt, be ' opened up ' when 
the rail is continued from Oswestry. For the 
present it is very little frequented by strangers, 
though a few fishermen have found it out. 

The Tanat comes down through the village, 
and it is a free stream for three miles above and 
about one mile below. High mountains enclose 
Llangynog, and their swamps are the sources of 
numerous burns. A very trouty brook, called the 

* Hotel : New Inn. Apartments : Post Office. 
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Gochi joins the Tanat above here, and receives 
the water draining Llyn Pennant. This lake is 
about three miles from the village. Leave must 
be obtained to fish this water, and particulars will 
be given to fishermen by applying at the New Inn, 
Llangynog. Bala and Llandrillo, on the Dee, are 
reached in about nine miles by a steep road over 
the Berwyns. 

The Eiarth, rising high up on the mountains, 
descends the gorge in which the road to Bala and 
Llanderfel is terraced on the right slope. This 
ravine is called Cwm Rhiwarth, and the stream 
can be fished for about two miles up when the 
water is high. In this region of free streams the 
angler must not expect to capture many fish of 
over } pound in weight. He will, however, find 
plenty of smaller trout in the waters of the 
district. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE ARTRO AND DWYRYD 

The Artro must be regarded as one of the minor 
sewin streams of North Wales. Notwithstanding, 
it is a favourite river amongst both Welsh and 
English fishermen, and for its scenery alone it 
is well worth a visit. J. H. Cliffe, who writes 
with considerable enthusiasm of the lakes of this 
district, in his 'Notes and Recollections of an 
Angler,' does not appear to have fished the Artro, 
although he stayed at the little fishing inn at 
Llanbedr, just above the tidal water of the river. 
He states, however, that he preferred Llanbedr 
infinitely above any other place in North Wales, 
though this preference was due to the fact that 
the neighbourhood abounds with natural beauty 
and offers a wide field for exploration among the 
peculiarly savage cwms and rugged mountains of 
Ardudwy. Having cast in most of the Uyns of 
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Ardudwy, and climbed the principal peaks, I am 
able to appreciate Cliffe's devotion to Llanbedr as 
a centre. 

The chief drawback to the Artro from the fly- 
fiber's point of view is the overgrown state of 
the banks throughout almost the whole of its 
picturesque course firom the mountains to Llan- 
bedr. Below the village the stream is wider and 
of a rather more placid character^ and this stretch 
undoubtedly affords the best fishing. But it is 
not a long reach, and therefore cannot shield 
sport to an unlimited number of rods. The 
higher course of the Artro is through one of the 
most delightful of glens. Here and there the 
stream is strewn with boulders, and there are 
a few low falls; but slow pools alternate with 
scours, and swift glides between rocks can be 
fished with a short rod. A mile or so above 
Llanbedr we reach the bridge of Aberartro, a 
pleasant lounging place on a hot summer's day, 
where the stream cleaves rocks, and wooded 
heights rise on either side. Aber is the Welsh 
term for a confluence, though the same word is 
also used to denote the mouth of a river.* At 

* Also has the meaning of ' the fall of a smaller river into 
a greater.' 
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this spot the Nant Col stream joins the Artro just 
below the stone bridge, and here begins the long 
stretch of the Artroi which can be fished at the 
modest cost of is. for the day. But let us sup- 
pose that the stranger, bent upon the capture of 
sewin, has arrived at Aberartro Bridge on the 
morning of a swirling August flood. At such a 
time he will find the Nant Col tributary in good 
height and colour, and he will do well to ascend 
it up the beautiful valley leading to the Drws, or 
Door of Ardudwy. Fed by a great number of 
mountain runnels, the Col rises rapidly after 
heavy rain. That it fines down quickly goes 
without saying, and it is therefore necessary to 
watch the hour when the spate is at its subsidence, 
and to get to work as soon as possible. One 
advantage that the Col stream has over the 
greater length of the Artro is that a considerable 
part of its course is through an open valley. It 
also invites a fair number of sewin when its water 
is high and discoloured. In a flood, too, the 
brown trout of a larger growth distribute them- 
selves in the stream, and there is a good chance 
of a mixed basket of fish. But everything de- 
pends upon rain. In long-protracted dry weather 
the Col is scarcely worth fishing. The larger 
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brown trout conceal themselves in mysterious 
hiding-placeSi and refuse to venture out, while 
the sewin take alarm and descend to the bigger 
waters of the Artro. 

Before leaving Nant Col, I may say that, failing 
the right conditions for sport in the stream, the 
angler may still catch brown trout if he is keen 
enough to climb the Rhinog to Glowll}^, a lonely 
and romantic pool, fiemious for big fish. On his 
way he will pass the historic manor-house of 
Maesygamedd, now a farmer's homestead; and 
he may at this point turn to the right and find 
Llyn Perfeddau and Llyn Howel, or strike to 
the left and mount the steep hill for GlowUyn. 
I have fished Perfeddau with very poor re- 
sults, though the lake was formerly one of the 
best in the Ardudwy group, being full of hand- 
some golden fish of herring size and larger. My 
best fish was one of 12 ounces, and by the few rises 
on the pool I judged that the trout had greatly 
diminished in number. In the evening I learned 
that this capital little 113m had been raked from 
end to end with the net a short time before my 
visit. Llyn Howel, wildest of all these mountain 
lakes, swarms with small trout, which rise with 
extraordinary voracity at any kind of fly. They 
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are the ugliest trout I have ever seen^ lean^ dark, 
and big-headed. Cliffe says these trout * leer 
upon you with a strange expression.' Their eyes 
are certainly of an abnormal size. 

As it is my endeavour to direct the angler in his 
quest for sewin rather than for trout, I will not 
here describe the lakes of this district, but return 
to the Artro at the junction of the Nant Col 
stream. Proceeding up the main river, we come 
to narrow ravines in the rock, where the trees 
meet across the water, and emerge into rather 
more open country, where for a mile or two the 
fly can be cast with comparatively little hindrance 
from branches. There are plenty of small trout 
in this part of the Artro, and, with a flood, sewin 
travel up to the higher pools. But it is a difiicult 
stream to fish with the fly, and I must insist upon 
what I have said respecting other sewin rivers, 
namely, that everything depends upon rain and 
a good push of water to bring up fish from the 
sea. The mid-portion of the Artro and the reach 
below Llanbedr are the best stretches for sewin- 
fishing. I believe that the lowest reach is in the 
hands of a club, but tickets used to be issued for 
the stretch between the village and Aberartro. 
There are a snug inn and several lodging-houses 
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in Llanbedr.* The village is developing as a 
summer holiday resort, and there is a bathing 
beach within a short walk. Harlech is a few 
miles away. There is a good summer service of 
trains to places of interest in Wales easily acces- 
sible from Llanbedr. 

The Dwyrydt is the river that waters the lovely 
Vale of Festiniog. Having a near mountain 
origin, the stream in its higher course is some- 
what impetuous, but it soon widens out in the 
vale, and presents a very attractive river to the 
eye of the fisherman. It would be difficult to 
ima|[ine a more fishy-looking stream than the 
Dwyryd as it winds down under Moelw3m and 
the spurs of the Ardudwy range, flowing for the 
most part in a clean course and unchecked by 
rocks, while its waters are constantly increased 
by tumbling rivulets from the mountains. Years 
ago, when our fathers were lads, the Dwyryd not 
only looked a fine salmon and sewin river, but 
the experience of veterans proves that it abounded 
with fish. It is now much to be feared whether 
its lost renown can be revived. Energetic efforts 
in the matter of preservation may do much for 

* Hotel : The Victoria. 

t Dwyryd means the two fords. 
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the Dwyryd ; but on the authority of one of the 
oldest fishermen on the river, and a member of 
the Dovey and Mawddach Fishery Board, I am 
told that, with the increasing prosperity of 
Blaenau Festiniog, the fishing in the Dwyryd 
has steadily declined. The explanation is that 
slate-quanying and other industries that cause 
washings and sediment to flow into the Dwyryd 
have ruined the best spawning grounds for salmon 
and sewin. A silt mingles with the water, and is 
deposited on the bed of the stream, thus covering 
the ova. Whether this is the true cause, or the 
only cause, of the deterioration of the river is 
more than I am able to say. I think, however, 
that my informant's opinion is worthy of atten- 
tion, as being the view of a practical angler and 
a conservator of fisheries. In this gentleman's 
youth he often took firom a doi?en to twenty sewin 
in a day's fishing in the Dw3nryd. Nowadays he 
is at as much pains to catch a couple of brace. 
Unfortunately, one hears the same melancholy 
story from other streams once famous for their 
sport-yielding capacity. 

It may be also added that with the great in- 
crease of industrial population at Blaenau Festi- 
niog, the ranks of the habitual poachers have 
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been largely recniited. The * chief delight ' of 
hundreds of quanymen * on a shiny night, in the 
season of the year/ is the nefarious capture of 
salmon and sewin. Smoked salmon is a winter 
delicacy for which there is a good sale in some 
parts of the Principality. Now> the very easiest 
way to get salmon and salmon trout is to snatch 
or spear them on the spawning beds. It is also 
the most ruinous way in the long-run. But that 
does not trouble the gangs of poachers who range 
forth by night, and put the water watchers at de- 
fiance. These fellows gaff and spear the fish, rip 
the spawn out of them, throw it away, and carry 
off their prey to smoke at their leisure. Every 
winter these gangs make excursions to the spawn- 
ing redds in rivers for miles around. The same 
destruction is carried on in the neighbourhood of 
Carnarvon, where the Seiont Fishery Board have 
lately applied to the police committee for con- 
stables to protect the water watchers. Con- 
victions are infirequent, because the keepers are 
powerless against the desperate crews of fish- 
snatchers. 

There is a local club and preservation society 
at Festiniog, with several persevering members, 
who are endeavouring to improve the streams 
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and to encourage fair angling. The Cynfael, a 
tributary of the Dw3rryd, has been restocked with 
trout, and attention is paid to all matters affect- 
ing the interests of fishermen. The lower part 
of the Dwyryd below Maentwrog is owned by the 
Oakley family, but I believe that the agent of the 
property is directed to issue fishing permits to 
approved applicants. There is a good hotel at 
Tan-y-bwlch* (close to the river), and another at 
Maentwrog.t The fishing in the Dwyryd is not 
quite a case for despair. Given a good flood, 
sewin, and sometimes a few salmon, run up from 
the sandy bay known as the Traeth bach. To- 
wards the end of the season, during the high 
floods of November, a few good salmon are 
caught in the Dwsrryd. At all events, the Dwyryd 
deserves a passing visit from the sewin angler at 
the right opportunity. It is a lovely river, with a 
remarkable estuary between rocky heights. And 
failing sport in the Dwyryd, it is but a short 
journey to Portmadoc, whence the Glaslyn can 
be fished up to Beddgelert, or to Llanbedr for 
the Artro and Nant Col. Sea fishing in the 
estuary is also worth a trial. I have seen some 
very large bass in the traeth, coming up with the 

* Oakley Arms. t The Grapes. 
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first of the flood In the bigger traeth, at Port- 
madoCy there are several kinds of sea fish to be 
caught with rod and line, and I &ncy that an 
experienced bass fisherman would find fair sport 
there during the summer months. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE CLWYD 

Flowing for the greater length of its course 
through a broad and fertile valley, the Clwyd 
presents a contrast to most of the rivers of North 
Wales, George Borrow, in 'Wild Wales,' thus 
describes the Clwyd in its upper waters : ' Ruthin 
stands on a hill above the Clwyd, which in the 
summer is a mere brook, but in the winter a 
considerable stream, being then fed with the 
watery tribute of a hundred hills/ But there 
are plenty of trout in this ^mere brook' before 
it reaches Ruthin. 

At Nantclwyd, where you may step across the 
stream, there are shoals of troutlets, which in time 
of flood will take worm or gentle with voracity. 
Fly fishing is here impracticable. 

At Derwen the Clwyd widens, and here and 
there you can cast a fly between the trees ; but 
fly fishing is difiicult in this part, though, with a 
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short rod, forty to fifty small fish have been taken 
in a day. 

The Ruthin Castle length is strictly preserved 
by Colonel Comwallis West. At the end of this 
stretchy close to the town, begins the open portion, 
which can be fished at a charge of 2s. a week. 
The river is preserved by the Clwyd and Elwy 
Conservancy, and tickets are to be obtained at 
the Castle Hotel, Ruthin. The trout in this part 
of the river are not big; ^-pounders are considered 
fair fish, and ^-pounders good fish. Trout up to 
a pound have been taken occasionally. 

The river is mostly shallow, but there are some 
small deep pools. In parts the bed is weedy, and 
the best fish are to be caught off the weeds, and at 
the broken tails of the pools. 

At Rhewl, two miles down firom Ruthin, the 
stream increases in width, and there are some 
open casting places all the way to Llanrhaiadr, 
which is reckoned to be on one of the best lengths 
of the river above the junction of the Wheeler. 

Lower down we come to Bodfari, on the right 
bank, and one mile from the river. Here the 
Wheeler joins the Clwyd. This tributary used 
to abound with trout, and I believe that it still 
gives fair sport. 
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After passing St. Asaph, the Clwyd receives the 
Elwy, which contains some good trout and sewin. 
The river flows into the sea at Rhyl, and is much 
fished by summer visitors to that popular watering- 
place. 

I cannot say from personal experience whether 
the Clwyd stills maintains its reputation as a sea- 
trout river. One angler, who knows the river 
well, tells me that the sport has greatly declined 
with sea-trout and salmon ; while another local 
fisherman expresses his satisfaction with the sport 
to be obtained nowadays. Fishing in the Clwyd, 
in the spring, I have found the river swarming 
with samlets in their silver scales. A good number 
of salmon must still spawn in the river. A water 
watcher informs me that the Clwyd was one of 
the best-known trout and sea-trout rivers in the 
Principality until within the last few years. I 
cannot say why the stock of fish has diminished. 
The Board of Conservators request that all fish 
under 7 inches in length shall be returned to the 
river. 

The principal stations for the Clwyd are Ruthin, 
St. Asaph, Llanrhaiadr, and Rhyl. Season salmon 
licenses are £1 for the Clwyd, Elwy, and Aled. 
Trout licenses are 7s. the season, and 2S. weekly. 
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This year (1903) a very strong association 
has been formed, at the initiati(xi of Colonel 
Comwallis West and other riparian owners, 
to improve the fishing in the Clwyd and Elwy. 
It is the object of the association to provide good 
trout fishing for visiting anglers in 18 miles of 
water. A fend has been raised to restock the 
rivers with native brown trout, and to clear under- 
growth and trees from certain portions of the 
banks. The new association begins control on 
April I, 1905. Mr. Harold G. Stock is the 
honorary secretary. There are many influential 
anglers and landowners on the committee, and the 
outlook for fishermen in the Vale of Clwyd is 
distinctly encouraging. 



CHAPTER XXV 

BASS-FISHING 

Scientific sea-angling is a pastime which may be 
said to be in its infancy. Hand-lining is^ of 
course, an ancient mode of capturing salt-water 
fish ; but the use of a rod, reel, and finer tackle is a 
modern development of sport already claiming a 
number of enthusiastic followers. 

With the sea on three sides of the Principality, 
there is excellent opportimity for the fresh-water 
fisherman to try his skill with sea fish when rivers 
are not in ply. Even when quartered in a village 
forty miles from the coast, the angler can avail 
himself of the good service of trains on the Cam- 
brian Railway, and the cheap day tickets which 
are issued during the summer between the inland 
and coast resorts. Between Aberystwith and 
Portmadoc, along Cardigan Bay, are several 
stations for the bass fisherman. Two or three of 
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these places afford very good bass-fishing from 
May till the end of September. 

The bass has of late years been dignified with 
the title of a sporting fish^ and efforts have been 
made in some parts to suppress the taking of 
immature fish. Mr. John Bickerdyke^ in a letter 
to the Field during the autumn of 1899, told a 
melancholy tale of the wholesale destruction of 
small bass by shameless anglers in the West of 
England. When field drainage, sewage pollution, 
poisonous discharges from factories and mines, 
and the poachers' dynamite, lime, and nets have 
depleted our inland waters of fish, we may still 
hope to enjoy sport with pollack, mackerel, 
congers, and bass in the sea and the tidal 
estuaries, provided that fishermen exert their 
combined influence in the protection of salt- 
water fish. The bass especially claim the respect 
of anglers. A fish that sometimes grows to a 
weight of over 20 pounds, that rises as boldly as 
the salmon to a fly, and fights desperately for 
liberty, is well worth the attention of sportsmen. 

Bass are not abundant at Aberystwith, though 
some be caught there off the mouth of the Rheidol 
with the fly or spinning-bait. There is better bass 
fishing at Aberdovey, in the estuary, when the 
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tide is running in. There is no shore angling 
here^ but plenty of boats can be hired, and local 
fishermen will give information to visitors. 

At Towyn the sport with bass is excellent. 
There is no better estuary along the coast than 
the tidal waters of the Dysynni for bass-fishing 
with the fly or spinning bait. Fish of the heaviest 
weight are not common here, but large takes of 
bass of 5 pounds up to 10 or 12 pounds are 
frequently made from May until the end of 
September. A specialist in fly fishing for bass at 
Towyn is Mr. Roberts, of the Medical Hall, who 
sells the right kind of flies, and thoroughly under- 
stands the game. This genial gentleman is always 
willing to share the profit of his long experience 
with brothers of the rod. Call on Mr. Roberts, 
buy your tackle firom him, take his advice, and 
you will get bass from the Dysynni. Mr. Roberts 
can tell you all about the tides, a matter which 
you should master if you wish to get amongst the 
big fish. 

Men and boats can be engaged at Towyn.* 
The river is navigable for a few miles up, and 
the estuary forms a wide lagoon in a part called 

* Hotel : Corbett Arms. Temperance Hotel : The 
California. 
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the Broadwatert below Mr. Corbett's estate. At 
certain times bass come close under the rocks in 
search of food, and they will then take the fly if 
the water is rippled. Very exciting sport can be 
had at night by fly fishing from the rocks. The 
fishermen await the sound of a splash, which 
announces the arrival of a shoal of bass, and at 
this signal they begin to cast the fly. Fine 
lobsters and prawns can be caught at Towyn. 

Between Towyn and the Mawddach estuary at 
Barmouth there are one or two places where bass 
may be expected at high water. But there is 
better fishing at Barmouth, and many boats for 
hire. Bass often ascend the Mawddach as far as 
Penmaenpool, and they have even been taken 
fttrther up than that during high tides. Off the 
island, opposite the quay at Barmouth, is a capital 
position for the fly» and there are likely deeps all 
the way up to Bont Ddu, on the Dolgelly Road. 
The favourite method of bass-fishing at Barmouth 
is spinning the sand-eel from a boat rowed by an 
attendant. 

Await the first of the flood on the island, which 
you can reach by being ferried across the water, 
and use a big gaudy fly on twisted gut, or one 
strong single salmon-gut cast. Have a rod that 
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will cast well, and 80 or 100 yards of strong, but 
not coarse, line. The bass hug the rocks closely, 
and, if there is not much wave, you will see the 
fish swimming slowly beneath your feet. Work 
your flies as in loch fishing, and cast near the 
splashes made by bass at play. Be prepared for a 
violent rush when you have hooked your fish, and 
tire him before taking up the gaff. 

Some fishermen angle at Barmouth for bass 
with a lump of bacon-fat, cube shaped, on a strong 
eel-hook and gut. But the spinning eel is usually 
preferred by the boatmen, who provide tackle and 
bait 

A fair number of flat fish can be sometimes 
caught at Barmouth, and now and then there is a 
run of gray mullet and a few skate. Mackerel are 
occasionally caught at some distance from the 
shore. At Llyngwril, between Barmouth and 
Towyn, there is good prawn-fishing. 

In the tidal portion of the Artro, at Llanbedr, 
near Harlech, bass are sometimes abundant during 
the summer months. At time of high tides they 
travel up creeks and dykes intersecting the 
Harlech Marshes. 

The estuary of the Dwrywd, near Penrh5ntiden- 
draeth, is not often fished for bass, but I believe 
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that anglers would find sport there in July and 
August Plenty of flat fish are speared on the 
sand here by local fishermen, who wade in up to 
their chests. But in this part of Wales the natives 
take no pains to learn the newer methods of sea 
fishing with rod and line. Some of them will tell 
you that there are no bass in this estuary, nor in 
the tidal waters of the Glaslyn at Portmadoc, but 
I have seen bass off the rocks at Borth, Port- 
madoc, which would weigh close upon 20 pounds 
apiece, and a few English visitors have caught 
very heavy fish there. 

Bass are said to be destructive amongst young 
salmon and sea-trout, and for that reason they are 
often netted firom the higher tidal reaches of rivers. 
They have been taken in nets in the lower Glaslyn, 
and there is no doubt that they would give sport 
in the estuary .of that river if anglers took the 
trouble to fish for them. 

There is good bass-fishing occasionally at 
Carnarvon. Mr. Thorman, tackle dealer, will 
direct the visitor to the haunts of the fish in the 
bay and the Menai Straits. At the Beaumaris 
end of the Straits there is fair bass-angling late in 
the summer, and pollack are caught off Puffin 
Island. 
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In Anglesey there are several excellent sea- 
fishing stations, where bass can be caught with fly 
or bait. Aber&aw, the Skerries, Holyhead, and 
Ty-croes are resorts in the island for bass and 
pollack fishermen. At the last-mentioned place 
there is angling firom rocks as well as firom boats. 
Sea-trout ascend most of the estuaries in the 
summer. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE USK 

I SPENT a summer and autumn on the Usk, and 
fished the river for salmon and trout from three 
miles below Brecon to its source in the Black 
Mountains. A portion of this water is preserved 
by an Association^ and other lengths can be fished 
by permission of landowners and farmers. March 
and April are the best months for trout-fishing; 
September and October give the best sport with 
salmon. The Association length at Sennybridge^ 
above Brecon, contains fewer trout than in former 
years ; but the water is well watched, and good 
baskets can be made in the early part of the 
season, and during the summer spates, with the 
artificial minnow. After May the trout do not 
rise well to the fly. Creeper fishing is successful 
in this river in May and June, and some big fish 
that will not take the fly can be caught with this 
bait, which is plentiful along the banks of the 
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stream. The heaviest trout that I hooked on the 
minnow was a 2-pounder. During the clearing of 
the river after a flood from one to two doi:en trout 
can be taken in a day with a silver Devon minnow 
or the worm. At other times the fly will take 
about three brace of fish from I pound up to 
I pound. 

Wading is necessary in the Usk, and the angler 
must beware of deep holes close to shelving rocks. 
I found the whirling dun, olive quill gnat, and 
orange dun useful all-round flies. Although the 
stone fly makes a good show over the river, I had 
little success with the imitation fly. At Senny- 
bridge the Senny joins the Usk. This brook can 
be. fished by permission, and it is worth trying 
when the water is high. In June I took a few 
fish from this stream with the May fly. About a 
mile of a tributary on the left bank, called the 
Gilienni, belongs to the Association water. It is 
much overgrown. 

At Brecon there is a short firee reach of the 
river below the bridge, and lower down is another 
stretch of the Association preserve. This is the 
best part of the ~river for salmon during the 
autumn. There are three good pools, the most 
popular being the Stile Pool, at the point where 
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the river is close to the canal, on the left bank. 
The water can be fished by tickets — season, 
weekly, or daily. A season ticket for trout and 
salmon, and a license, cost about £4 4s. Full 
particulars are to be obtained firom the Assistant 
Inspector, who lives at Sennybridge, or from the 
tackle shops in Brecon. 

The Usk near Brecon used to afford excellent 
sport with salmon, but since the lowering of the 
water by the canal, which is drawn firom the river, 
fish can only ascend when there is a high flood. 
Even now, in a Baiirly wet autumn, the angler can 
reckon upon getting a salmon or two in a few 
days' fishing, and with luck he may take a fish 
a day. This is not success in the superlative 
sense, but the low cost of the fishing must be 
taken into consideration. The local salmon 
anglers use fly, worm, and prawn. Spinning 
baits do not appear to kill in this water. 

As you descend the Usk the salmon - fishing 
improves, and the cost of tickets is higher. Some 
lengths are preserved by clubs limited in number, 
and there are private portions which are some- 
times let for the season. The salmon flies for 
this river are dressed big, with plenty of hackle. 
Native fishermen sink their flies, and work them 
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in a lively fashion well under the water. A few 
sea-trout ascend almost to the source of the Usk, 
but they do not rise freely to the fly. 

Above Sennybridge are two lengths in private 
hands. Permission can be obtained for trout- 
fishing only. At Trecastle there is a comfortable 
inn. The river here contains a fair number of 
trout, and leave is granted by the farmers. 
Further up, among the moors, there are more 
trout, though smaller, and a good catch can be 
made with flies and a fine cast on a dull day. 
The scenery here is wild, with the heights of 
Carmarthen Van and Gehirrach in the distance, 
and rolling moorland stretching for many miles on 
every side. 

The source of the Usk is near the lake under 
the Carmarthen Van.* It is a good plan to walk 
or drive from Sennybridge Station to Llanddau- 
saint, where there is a snug little inn.* Sleep at 
the inn, and start early for a climb up to the pool 
the next morning. The lake swarms with bright 
and lively trout, which take the fly freely in a 
breeze. One side of the pool, under the clifi^ is 
deep, and here the biggest fish lie. I have fished 
three times in the Uyn, but though I had good 

* The Cross. 
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sport in respect of quantity^ I foiled to hook one 
of the reputed monsters. Upon one visit I caught 
three dozen trout, about five to the pound, with 
the fly. I found it an advantage to take wading 
stockings with me, as the water is very shallow 
and clear close to the shore, except on one side. 
It is a very beautiful mountain walk from the 
village, with splendid views of the surrounding 
ranges. 

Upon the following day, fish the Usk down 
firom near its source to Trecastle. If the trout 
are rising, you will not get further than three 
miles down the stream. Throw a long line, and 
keep well away firom the bankside. The trout are 
small, but very nimble, and they are bold risers. 
From Llanddausaint you may fish the Sawdde, a 
tributary of the Towy, containing a fair stock of 
trout. There is an occasional run of sea-trout up 
the Sawdde, and then the poachers are busy. 

Sennybridge, where there is an inn and apart- 
ments can be had, is a good centre for the angler 
who vrishes to visit the Upper Usk and its 
tributaries. There is an experienced fishing 
attendant in the village. 

Brecon is a good centre for the autumn salmon- 
fishing on the higher lengths of the Usk. The 
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chief hotels are the Castle and the Wellington* 
Tickets for the Association water and copies of 
the rules can be obtained from Mr. Hughes, 
stationer. In favourable seasons two to three 
salmon have been taken in a day by one rod in 
this water, and in bygone days resident anglers 
sometimes killed a very fdr number of salmon in 
October. Sport has, however, declined in this 
length of the Usk, as in other parts of the river. 

The Honddu joins the Usk, on the left bank, 
at Brecon. This stream rises in Myndd Epynt, 
and flows by the Builth and Brecon road for 
several miles of its course. It is mostly over- 
grown, and in dry summers the water is low. 
There are trout in the Honddu, which is free for 
some miles above Brecon. 

The Yscir, also on the left bank of the Usk, is 
the next tributary above Brecon. It is fairly 
supplied with trout of the brook size, and leave 
to fish can be obtained from landowners on the 
banks. 

We may hope that the Usk will one day regain 
its reputation as the best salmon-fishing river 
south of the Tweed. In 1872 the Usk 3aelded 
3,000 salmon to the netsmen, and 2,000 to the 
rod anglers. 'In 1873 a single rod on this 
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river captured, in one day, twenty-six fish, weigh- 
ing 280 pounds.' These figures are taken from 
* Saknon Fisheries,' by Mr. Archibald Young, in 
the series of * British Industries.' Such was 
salmon-fishing in the Usk thirty years ago. 

Private lengths of the lower Usk are often let 
at somewhat high prices. Fishings are occa- 
sionally advertised in the Fidd. The Angel Hotel 
at Abergavenny has three miles of water for 
visitors to the house. There are trout and salmon 
in this preserve. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE TEIFI 

A GOOD angling resort on this fine river is the 
village of Llandyssil^ where there is a comfortable 
hotel. Like most of the Welsh rivers, the Teifi 
yields the best results in trout-fishing early in the 
season. Its waters, arising in peaty moors, are 
soon stained after rain, and it is some time before 
the colour disappears. This is an advantage that 
cannot be claimed by many of the rivers of Wales. 
At Llandyssil, in the autumn, there is always the 
chance of a good run of salmon, and there are 
plenty of trout in the length. 

The Teifi lakes, which are the source of the 
river, are now preserved by a local society ; but as 
I have not fished in them, I can only speak of the 
waters from hearsay. An informant tells me that 
the pools hold a good stock of fish. According to 
George A. Hansard, the writer of 'Trout and 
Salmon Fishing in Wales,' published in 1834, 
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there are seven of these lakes^ the largest being 
a mile in circumference. ' The smallest, occupjdng 
the highest ground, is circular, and in appearance 
resembles a volcanic crater. It is about three- 
quarters of a mile in size.' The trout in some of 
these lakes are pink-fleshed when cooked. 

At Lampeter there is a length of the Teifi in 
the hands of the proprietor of the Black Lion 
Hotel. The water often gives capital sport with 
salmon in September and October, and with trout 
in the spring. It is said that in the early part of 
the trout season really excellent baskets can be 
made in this length, and at Tr^aron, higher up 
the river. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

LLANGORSB LAKE 

Llyn Safaddau, or Llangorse Lake, is the biggest 
pool in South Wales, and one of the few waters 
of the Principality containing coarse fish. Its 
area is much smaller than that of Bala Lake, and 
in character it differs considerably from the better- 
known llyn of North Wales. In length, Llan- 
gorse Lake is about two miles, or half the length 
of Bala Lake, and barely a mile in breadth at its 
widest part. Lofty slopes and shoulders of the 
Black Mountains ascend from the eastern margin 
of the lake, while on the south-western side the 
shapely Brecknock Beacons, of nearly 3,000 feet 
in height, almost cast their shadow upon the 
water. From a scenic point of view, this Brecon 
mere is finer than Bala Lake, the shores sloping 
more sharply, the hills being more diversified, and 
the verge thickly grown with reeds of many kinds 
and a jungle of aquatic flowers. An islet called 
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Bwle lends beauty to the pool, and in summer- 
time this islet is luxuriant with feathery rushes, 
loosestrife, willow-herb, and meadow-sweet. In 
August it is pleasant to scull leisurely along the 
reedy shore to one of the stakes which benevolent 
anglers have fixed for the mooring of skiffs, and 
to idly fish for the perch that teem among the 
weeds. But it is when the days shorten that the 
real sport at Llangorse begins. The summer 
fishing for pike is uncertain. Moreover, at least 
one-half of the lake is at this season densely 
covered with weed, which inhibits any other mode 
of angling than dead-gorge baiting. In the deep 
open water trolling is at all times practicable, but 
neither spinning nor live-baiting proves very suc- 
cessfiil until late in September. From October 
to Christmas Llyn Safaddau fishes well for pike. 
As the boatman remarked to me : ' You're very 
apt to get a few good pike soon as the winter 
sets in.' One hot day in July I trolled the lake 
patiently with a companion, and used small trout 
on a Bedford spinner. Only in one open spot off 
the island were the pike feeding, and in this place 
we ran six fish, and caught three. The biggest, 
which escaped the gaff at the last moment, was a 
fish of about 6 pounds; the others were mere 
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bantlings. Upon a subsequent visit we had a 
blank day with pike, and found the perch quite off 
the feed. 

But this experience is recorded to corroborate 
the opinion of local fishermen that fishing for pike 
in Llangorse Lake is of little account during the 
summer months. In late autumn and winter there 
is a different tale to tell. The weeds have rotted 
away, there is more available fishing water, and 
the pike are hungrier. From four to six brace of 
pike may lie in the stern of the boat after a few 
hours' trolling on a sharp, breezy day. And if the 
pike are ' not on,' there are perch galore, some of 
them over 2 pounds in weight, though the average 
run about four to the pound. Roach also abound 
in many parts of the lake, and in warm weather 
they rise to an artificial fly. 

Trimmers are frequently used upon Llangorse 
Lake — ^it is a custom of that part ; but it is a shock 
to one's sporting principles to see a dozen of these 
implements bobbing about off a bed of weed. 
However, it is the trimmer that takes the most 
pike during the summer-time, and as the fish are 
very abundant there is not great danger of a 
serious diminution through trimmering. 

It is stated that pike up to 30 pounds and even 
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40 pounds apiece were formerly caught in Llan- 
gorse Lake. I cannot vouch for the truth of this, 
but it is a £aict that a pike of 21 pounds was taken 
on a spoon-bait close to the public landing-stage 
during December, 1900. The spoon-bait, by the 
way, appears to be one of the best lures for 
spinning. I used it without success upon my 
second visit to the lake, whereas upon the first 
trial I contrived at least to run a few fish with 
natural bait. Still, the boatmen swear by the 
spoon, and I am not prepared to deny that in the 
long-run the spinning spoon will catch the greatest 
number of fish. I am, however, inclined to the 
view that a live bait of a species foreign to the 
water, such as dace or gudgeon, would kill some 
heavy pike in the cold weather. The difficulty 
lies in conveying dace or gudgeon alive to the 
water, as none of the rivers in the district contain 
these fish.* Preserved dace would be highly 
attractive spinning baits in this green - stained 
water. And I may say here that the water is 
never pellucid, as in the case of some lakes, but 
slightly turbid, and resembling the water of the 
Norfolk Broads in colour. 

♦ There are dace, however, in the Brecon Canal, which 
can be taken with the fly. 
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Welshmen, as a rule, do not make a study of 
coarse fishing, and at Bala the stranger with a 
long apprenticeship to pike-iishing in other parts 
usually astonishes the natives by his success on 
the lake. I fancy that skilled Trent and Thames 
pike fishermen might teach the Llangorse folk a 
lesson or two. There are mighty fish, no doubt, 
in the Breconshire mere — fish that need tempting 
by other devices than the incessant spinning of a 
spoon-bait in the same fishingrground. It was 
an Englishman who discovered that the big trout 
of Bala Lake can be enticed by spinning a small 
perch at the end of 60 yards to 80 yards of line. 
Is it not possible that an ingenious angler may 
one day hit upon a method of luring the heavier 
pike of Llangorse ? A stay of a fortnight at Llan- 
gorse during the winter ought to prove instructive 
to an observant and keen fisherman. He should 
not be unduly influenced by local opinion, valuable 
as such opinion may be. It is well known in the 
South of England and in Norfolk that the biggest 
pike are often quite indifferent to spinning baits, 
and it is highly probable that this is the case with 
the pike of Llangorse. Three days out of six 
might be devoted to careful live-baiting, and the 
other three to spinning with various baits. In 
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this way the superiority of one kind of fishing over 
the other might be demonstrated. 

The foct that the majority of the perch taken 
are very small shows that the water must be 
greatly overstocked. For this there is no remedy 
but the judicious use of the net, but netting opera- 
tions are scarcely practicable in this water, though 
Hansard says that nets were formerly used in the 
lake. It is probable that the big perch swim in 
companies, and if one could pitch upon their 
haunts lively sport would result in the winter. A 
good ground-baiting would very likely prove an 
assistance in ascertaining the resort of the more 
sizeable perch and roach, and minnows on a pater- 
noster might be tried instead of the eternal worm 
for perch-fishing. 

There are a few trout in Llangorse Lake. They 
resort to the brooks at the spawning season, and 
as most of these burns dry up in the summer, the 
trout are then to be found in the lake. But the 
capture of a trout is an uncommon occurrence, 
though one weighing lo pounds has been taken. 
When flies are abundant on the water, one may 
see rises on every side, but these rising fish are 
roach, and very rarely trout. 

For picturesque charm of sparkling water, cloud- 
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capped peaky and shady glen, Llangorse is very 
inviting to the townsman. 

There is wild-fowl shooting in the winter. 
Lodging can be obtained in the village, and at 
the fisherman's cottage close to the mere. The 
charge for boats is 2S. 6d. per day, and attendants 
can be engaged. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE WYE AND SOME TRIBUTARIES 

Visitors to the spas of South Wales at Llan- 
wrtydy Llangammarch, and Llandrindod may 
combine some pleasant trout-fishing with their 
treatment. Llanwrtyd is a sequestered village 
on the banks of the Yrfon^ twelve miles from 
Builth by rail. It is becoming a popular health 
resort, and the sulphur and chalybeate waters 
are much esteemed. By sta3ang at the Dolecoed 
Hotel, the fisherman can obtain permission to 
fish in preserved water of the pretty little Yrfon. 
Salmon sometimes ascend this stream from the 
Wye. 

Visitors to the Grouse Inn at Abergwessin, five 
miles from Llanwrtyd Wells, will find a charming 
length of the Yrfon, containing trout that rise 
well to the artificial fly. Two branches of the 
stream unite at the viUage. 

At Llangammarch Wells, lower down the 
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Yrfon^ there is a tributary called the Cammarch. 
Two miles of the Yrfon are preserved for angling 
visitors by the proprietors of the Pump House 
Hotel. There is also a lake in the hotel grounds 
reserved for visitors. Llandrindod is the third of 
the wells in this district. It is a healthy, bracing 
place on the Ithon, a tributary on the left bank 
of the Wye. There is a small artificial lake at 
the spa. Some of the fishing here is reserved for 
visitors at the hotels. 

Builthy on the Wye, is close to the junction of 
the Yrfon with the main river. The Wye con- 
tains salmon, but the fishing is in private hands. 
Pike are somewhat plentiful, and there are chub, 
dace, and other coarse fish in the river. Tickets 
for trout-fishing in the Wye and Yrfon are granted 
to visitors to the Lion Hotel. There is very good 
winter pike-fishing in the Wye below Builth. 
Glasbury is a capital resting-place for the pike 
fisherman, and so is Hay, under the Black 
Mountains. Pike of a heavy weight are caught 
every season in these lengths of the Wye. 

At almost all the villages down to Hereford 
beds can be obtained, and leave to angle for 
coarse fish is usually accorded fireely by riparian 
owners and tenant farmers. At Hereford the 
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Wye Fisheries Association issues winter tickets 
for pike-fishing. There are some good pools for 
spinning or live-baiting both above and below 
Hereford. Roach, chub, and gudgeon are abun- 
dant in certain parts of the river here, and there 
are a few grayling. 

Pike seem to have distributed themselves in all 
parts of the Wye, a fact that is much lamented 
by salmon and trout fishermen. On February 17, 
1903, Mr. Tom Pembridge, Chippenham Gate 
Street, Monmouth, caught firom the Wye a pike 
weighing 34 pounds. The fish measured 4 feet 
in length. This is, I believe, the 'record* Wye 
pike, though fish of 20 pounds and over that 
weight are by no means uncommon. I have had 
bit winter sport with coarse fish in a length a 
few miles above Hereford. The pike, which I 
caught with spinning baits, were, however, firom 
4 to 7 pounds in weight. I took several perch 
and roach of } pound apiece, and one roach 
of li pounds. 

The salmon-fishing in the Wye has greatly 
declined from various causes; perhaps the prin- 
cipal source of diminution is the excessive netting 
in the lower reaches of the river. A steady in- 
crease of pike, chub, and perch has also tended 
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to lessen the number of salmon. Much attention 
has been directed to the causes of the decrease of 
salmon in the higher lengths of the Wye, and 
especially to the winter poaching, which has proved 
disastrous in the Welsh reaches of the river. 
During the winter of 1902-1903 there were con- 
flicts between desperate bands of poachers and 
the water-watchers. A somewhat exceptional 
quantity of salmon were on the spawning redds 
during this winter, and every effort was made to 
protect them. But the bailiffs were unable to 
entirely restrain the poachers from depredation. 
It is to be hoped that a more healthy social spirit 
may ultimately develop, and that the people on 
the banks of the Wye will unite to preserve the 
salmon, and to restore the river to its former high 
rank as an angling water. 

Except in certain lengths of the upper river, and 
in private portions, the Wye cannot be said to pro- 
vide much sport for the trout angler. There are, 
of course, trout in every reach of the stream, but 
they are not abundant. The trout fisherman may 
now and then chance upon a scour, in the late 
spring, that seems fairly full of trout up to a pound 
in weight ; but, as a rule, trout-fishing in the 
Wye can only be described as indifferent. In 
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certain tributaries, however, trout are plentiful, 
and good baskets of fish are often made. The 
Monnow, for instance, which joins the Wye at 
Monmouth, is a very favourite trout stream, well 
preserved, and yielding excellent sport. Deep 
wading is necessaiy in most of the lengths of the 
Monnow. 

The Arrow, Teme, Lug and Pinsley also con- 
tain an abundance of trout and grayling. Some 
lengths of these rivers can be fished by ticket, but 
other portions are let privately or reserved by 
landowners. These are good streams for winter 
grayling-fishing. 



THE END. 
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